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Arts are forgotten and revived; thrones 
are pulled down and built up again; heroes 
of war and heroes of peace have their alter- 


nate seasons of favour and neglect; vast) 


political schemes and daring social specula- 
tions inflate themselves to enormous dimen- 
sions, burst, and are seen no more; national 
reforms are projected and abandoned ; public 
abuses are exposed to universal denunciation, 
one day, and. are comfortably huddled up 
again in oblivion the next. 
institution remains perennially unchanged— 
the institution of Imposture. One man among 
us can boast of a field of action which never 
contracts or changes; that man is no other 
than our beloved old quack ; our eloquent, our 
far-famed, our magnificent impostor, Doctor 
Dulcamara, M.P. 

Freed by the arrival of the autumn from 
his engagements on the politico-operatic stage, 
this eminent and melodious public man has, 
of late months, been going his rounds gaily 
in provincial England, He has assumed a 


great variety of characters, taking especial | 


care (for the Doctor knows his public inti- 


mately) to seek his originals in the world of | 


rank and title, and never to impersonate any 
individual who stands lower than a member 
of the House of Commons. Now, as a noble 
lord, now as a noble and learned lord, and 
now simply as M.P., he has been calling 
meetings all over England, Among other 
announcements he has proclaimed his dis- 
covery of a new soothing syrup to be taken 
largely in a great many table-spoonfuls, called, 
“Social Science.” (Wisely saying nothing 
whatever of the many years during which it 
was endeavoured, by hard labourers, to force 
that nostrum on his attention : or of his taking 
no heed of it until it by slow degrees became 
eer? He has referred, with his usual 

razen self-complacency, to his long-esta- 
blished pills and powders, devoted to the cure 
of exhaustion and weariness in mechanics’ 
institutions, and artfully adapted never to 
attain the end which they profess to accom- 
any He has revived with greater success 
han ever, that admirably-impudent perform- 
ance of his which he calls “ Giving an account 
of his stewardship to his constituents.” And 
in each and all of these cases, he has once 
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more achieved that amazing feat of oratorical 
Jugglery on which the main foundation of his 
celebrity has from time immemorial reposed. 
In other words, he has talked for hours 
| together without the slightest intermission, 
and, at the end of the time, has said— 
nothing. 

The one striking difference which we 
discern between the practice of this consum- 
mate conjuror on the metropolitan stage, and 
his practice on the country platform, is, that, 
| in the former case, he does actually produce 
his specifics as well as talk about them ; 
while, in the latter case, he merely promises 
to produce them when he goes circuit again 
next year. That next year will come; the 
platform will be swept again for use; the 
water-bottle and tumbler will be set up on 
the little table ; our Dulcamara’s nearest 
friend and admirer will solemnly preside in 
an arm chair; and the Doctor’s audience will 
be just as unaccountably large, just as 
amazingly patient, just as upreasoningly 
ready to believe, as ever. Wonderful institu- 
tion of Quackery! Unrivalled, unblushing, 
unchangeable Doctor Dulcamara ! 

Among all our old friend’s appearances inthe 
country, this season, none has struck us with 
more wonder and admiration than his presen- 
tation of himself, on the twenty-eighth of 
| October last (in the character of the Right 
| Honourable Mr, Sidney Herbert), to pre- 
i scribe for the Warminster Atheneum, Dal- 
|camara’s Address, or—to speak of the 
Doctor in his assumed character by way of 
| tribute to the excellence of his impersonation 

—the Right Honourable Mr. Sidney Herbert’s 
Address,on that occasion, has been commented 
on pretty strongly already, by the few per- 
verted people—the obstinately-incredulous 
|minority of Englishmen—who offend the 
' orator of Warminster by expressing them- 
\selves anonymously (that is to say on 
| the anti-Dulcamara principle) through 
the medium of the daily and weekly press, 
We have no intention of echoing, in these 
pages, remarks that have been made else- 
where, or of pointing attention to any parts 
_ of the Right Honourable Doctor’s remarkable 
oration which have received their full share 
of notice already. But, there is one 

in this masterly piece of assurance, touching 
on the subject of Literature as seen from the 
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Dulcamara point of view, which has been } ence, in » this respect, which the work had 
sadly neglected by our brethren of the press ;| exercised over that large and discriminatin 
which has produced a strong impression on| portion of the reading public of England 
our own minds; and which we must now | whith yis, chiefly conyposed of curates and | 


beg permission to wresent to the attention of 
our readers. 

Speaking of nove!s, viewed of eourse as} 
nostrums, in a tone of indulgenee which | 
we gratefully appreciate, the doctor pro- | 
ceeded to deliver himself of these artless | 
remarks ;— 


*‘Phere)is another class of movels—novels of jthe | 
domestic class—which has also a great influence. I 
recollect hearing a very eminent Frenchman, Mon- | 
sieur Guizot, say, that the literature of France | 
would match—by, which, of course, he meant: would | 


young )laflies. Among other sad cases, in 
our own circle of acquaintance, wé met 
with. two which especially struck us. One 
instanee was that of a curate (still living, 
and still, through the scandalous neglect of 
his’ friends, unprovided with proper accom- 
modation in an asylum for the insane), who, 
after reading The Heir of Redclyffe, expressed 
himself critically in these frantic terms:— } 
“There are only Two Books in the world. 
The first is the Bible, and the second is The | 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 





beat—all our literature, with one exception, and that | The other instance is perhaps still more 
was our domestic novels, He said: ‘In science we | @fllicting. A young and charming lady, 
match you; in poetrywe match you (though in that | previously an excellent customer at the cir- 
he was quite mistaken); in history we match you;|,culating libraries, read this fatal domestic 
bat we have not got anything in our literature like! novel on its first appearance some years ago, 
The Heir of Redclyffe and your domestic novels. All| and has read nothing else ever sinee, As 
books of that class.are peculiarly English. They) soon as she gets to the end.of the book, this 
are books describing a virtuous domestic life —books | interesting and unfortunate creature turns | 
describing a simple domestic life. “They do not go| hack to the first page,and begins it again. | 
ito'the tragic or dramatic for interest, but they dvaw | +7... ¢,..: . Se 
‘tro : ; ; ; | Her family vainly endeavour to lure her 
m the simple springs of natural life. Thisiwe |” bok io hemenath to 
have not got in the: literature of France.’ ” away 0 ormer avourites, or hewer 
| works ; .she raises her eyes for a moment 
If the Right Honourable Doctor had from the too-enthralling page, shakes her | 
selected “The Heir of Redelyffe” on his| head faintly, and resumes her fascinating 
own authority only, as the type and pattern! occupation for the thousandth time, with | 


of all English domestic novels, we doubt 
whether the expression of his opinion, in 
this. matter, would .have produced much 
impression upon us. But, armed with the, 
authority of Monsieur Guizot, who is a writer 
of books and consequently,in a literary sense, 
one of ourselves, he has exerted over our, 
minds an influence not his own. Besides | 
acknowledging Monsieur Guizot’s claims on 
our. attention, as a man. of letters, we have. 
felt, of late years, a kind of sympathy 
for him, as a political Dulcamara suffer- | 
ing under the misfortune of having been 
found out. On all accounts, therefore, we 
have thought it only fair and just towards 
Monsieur Guizot to welcome him ae 
his present total eclipse as a vendor of state 
nostrums in his own country), when he'| 
appears before us in his new character as a 
critic of modern English fiction. Accordingly, 
we resolved to do, on the recommendation of | 
this “ eminent Frenchman,” what we had not 
done on the recommendation of any of our, 
own countrymen—in print or out of it. We 
determined, at last, to read “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” and see what it is that they | 
can’t do in Franee, 

Our previous want of acquaintance with | 
this Pusey-Novel arose from no barbarous | 
indifference to the important literary events | 
of our age and country. We abstained from 
reading it, solely from dread of the effect, 
which it might have in unfitting us for| 
enjoying any other works of fiction after-| 
wards. We were well aware, from our own) 
personal knowledge, of the disastrous influ-' 


unabated welish. Her eourse of proceed- 


|ing, when she comes to the _ pathetic 


passages, has never yet varied on any single | 
occasion. She reads for five minutes, ,and | 
goes up-stairs to fetch a dry pocket handker- 
chief; comes down again, and reads for | 
another five minutes ; goes up-stairs again, 
and fetches another dry pocket handkerchief. 
No later than last week, it. was observed by 
her family, that she shed,as;many tears and 
fetehed as many dry pocket handkerehiefs as 
ever. Medical aid has been repeatedly called 
in; but the case baffles the doctors, The | 
heart is all right, the stomach is all right, 
the lungs are all right, the extremities are 
moderately warm. The skull alone is ab- 
norm»!, 

Knowing of these two cases,.and of others 
almost.as lamentable in their way, we think it 
argues no common respect on our part for the 
authority of Monsieur Guizot, that we.over- 
came our naturalfeeling of apprehension, and 
boldly risked the possible consequence of read- 
ing the one domestic novel which he and the 
Right Honourable Doctor agree is the roc’s 
egg not to be discovered in that fair France 
which Monsieur Guizot’s statesmanship has 
happily led to its present Millennium. The 
task we set ourselves was completed some 
weeks since. After having been carefull 
treated with restoratives by Mrs. Inchbal 
Miss Burney, Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Ferrier, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs, Gaskell,.and 
a few other charitable ladies, unknown 10 
Monsieur Guizot, we have recovered from the 
disastrous effects of our bold undertaking. 





Charles Dickens.]} 

"The idea-of:the. book we find to be briefly 
and plainly this. A young Englishman of 
rank and fortune inherits from his ancestors 
the one serious defect of a very bad temper. 


By dint of excellent .moral and religious | 


rinciples, he not only learns to control this 
bad temper (which would be natural enough), 
but succeeds in so completely rooting it out 
of his nature (which no man ever did), 
that he ultimately dies.a sacrifice to his own 
devotion at the bedside of his bitterest 
enemy. Philip Morville has systematically 
misjudged, injured, and insulted Sir Guy 
Morville. ‘Philip falls ill of a fever in Italy. 
Sir Guy, in Italy also’ on his marriage tour 
with his young wife, hears of it, goes for- 

ivingly to his kimsman’s bedside, nurses 

im tenderly through his fever, catches the 
infection, and dies at the fair beginning of 
his happier and better life. 

This is the story of the Pusey-Novel which 
is the Wonderful Lamp not to be. found in 
Franee, or it would (we suppose) have lighted 
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Guy, ‘‘ you would just say you didmot-mean'it; I 
know you do not, but if you wouldonly say so !”” 
“‘T am glad you have the wit.to see Ihave too 
uch taste to be a roundhead.” 

‘* Phank you,” said Guy ; ‘‘ Evhope:I ‘shall now 
| your jest from your earnest another time. Only, if 
| you would oblige me, you would never jestuegain 

about King Charles.” 

His brow darkened into a stern,.grave expres- 

| siony &. &c. &c. 


m 


| Throughout the book,-wp to the ‘seene of 
his tast iliness, Sir Guy is the’ same difeless 
personification of the Pusey-stricken ‘writer's 
fancies on religion and ‘morals, literiture 
and art. ‘He is ‘struek ‘speechless ‘with 
reverence ‘when a rhapsodical description 
of one of Raphael's Madormas is ‘read 
to him. He occupies ‘three ‘summers in 
}studying the Morte d’Arthur (not'Mr.'Ten- 
| Byson’s poem, but’ the old it anid, in 
‘spite of this romantic ‘taste, when he gets to 
Italy ‘he will not read’ the ‘magnificent de- 
scriptions of scenery in Childe Harold, be- 


Monsieur Guizot to better things than | cause Lord Byron was a profligate‘man. He 


Spanish marriage diplomacy, the one idea of 


governing men by corruption, and the abdi- 
cation anc flight of the late Mr. Smith. The 
characters by whose aid the story is worked 
out, are simply impossible. They have no 
types in nature, they mever did have types in 
mature, and they never will have types in 
nature—unless, indeed, it be when the Right 
Honourable Doctor Dulcamara, M.P., | is 
again prescribing for a whole English army, 
and Monsieur Guizot is again administering 
state affairs in France. Imagine the hero of 
Redclyffe, young Sir Guy, going about the 


goes out, one Sunday afternoon, to take a 
walk with his bride in northern ftaly ; and, 
| sitting down under a tree, at Lady Morville’s 
| request, he performs an amateur Service by 
'then and there chanting the afternoon’s 
psalms ‘with her. ‘Even his death-scene 
(tenderly and delicately written in some 
| places), is marred and made absurd, either by 
/the writer’s want of experience of ‘human 
/mature, or utter incapability of -abstraction 
| from one narrow circle ‘of ideas. 

| As to dialogue,—thus it rans through hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of ‘pages, and thus it 











world in this present year of grace, to the|'makes up the book (that ‘can’t be ‘made 
admiration of Doctor Dulcamara and Mon-!in France), in combination with a most 
sieur Guizot, with the “lion roused in him,”} ludicrous disparagement of all those base 
his “ hazel eye gleaming like an eagle’s,” and/| writers of fiction who are not inspired by 
a whole zoological-garden-full of symptoms/| Pusey and his late blessed Majesty King 


constantly making him uncomfortable, on the 
subject of King Charles the First ! 


From that time Guy seemed ‘to have'no trouble in 
reining in his temper'in arguing with Charles, ex- 
sept once, when the lion was fairly roused by some- 
thing that sounded like:a:sneer about King Charbes 
the: First. 

His whole face ¢hanged, his hazel eye gleamed 
with light like an -eagle’s,, and he started ‘up, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ You did not mean that !” 

‘*Ask Strafford,” answered Charles, coolly, 

startled, but satisfied to have found the vulnerable 
point. 
**Ungenerous, unmanly!” said Guy, his voice 
low, but quiveringwith indignation. ‘‘ Ungenerous 
to reproach him with what he ‘so ‘bitterly repented. 
Gould not his penitence, could:not his own’ blood—~” 
Bat as he’ spoke, ‘the gleam of wrath faded, the 
flush deepened on-his cheek, and he:-left the room. 


- * * * * 


In about ten minutes Guy came back ; ‘‘I am 
sorry I was hasty just now,” said he. 

**I did not know you had such personal feelings 
about King Charles.” 

“Tf you would do me a kindness,” proceeded 


| Charles the First. 


‘‘ What a delicious day !” next:exclaimed'@uy, 
following Philip's example by:throwing off ‘hat and 

| neck-tie. 

‘* A spontaneous tribute to the beauty of the day,” 
said Charles. 

** Really it is ‘so ultra-splendid ‘as ‘to deserve 
notice !” said Philip, throwing ‘himsélf ‘completely 
back, and looking up. 

* One'cannot ‘help revelling in that deep bine,” 
said Laura. 

‘*T'o-morrow ’ll be the happiest’ time of all the 
glad new year,” hummed Guy, 

‘Ah, you will teach us all mow,” said Laura, 
‘“after*your grand singing-lessons.”’ 

‘*Dovou know what is in store’ for-you, Guy?” 

said Amy. ‘‘O, hav'n’t you heard of Lady Kilooran’s 
ball ?” 

‘* You are to go, Guy,” said Charlotte. 
glad Tam not. L[-hate dancing.” 

*« And I know as much aboutit as Bustle,” said 
| Guy, catching the dog by his fore-paws, and causing; 
| him to.perform an uncouth dance. 

**Never mind, they will soon teach you,” said 

Mrs. Edmonstone. 

‘Mast I really go?” 


**T ‘am 
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* He begins to think it serious,” said Charles. 
“Is Philip going?” exclaimed Guy, looking as if 

he was taken by surprise, 


Doctor Dulcamara and Monsieur Guizotmay 
rest assured that France will have no such 
book as this, until she has the two classes 
which such a book addresses. The first class, 
drawn from a large and wealthy section of 
the so-called religious world, which looks to 
the obtrusively professed intention of a book 
solely, and knows and cares nothing about 
the execution. The second class, represented 
by a body of romantic young ladies, whose 
ideal Man (name and all) is exactly repre-| 
sented by such a character as Sir Guy Mor- | 
ville. e believe it was Mrs. Kenwigs who | 
invented the name, Morleena, for her eldest | 
daughter ; from a kindred spirit of gentility, | 
we derive the masculine, Morville. 

For anything we know, representatives of. 
these two classes may have come together in | 
Warminster, to be prescribed for by Doctor | 
Dulcamara and Monsieur Guizot. If so, 
they have their reward. If otherwise,' 
a suspicion will, by this time, have dawned | 
upon them that they kave been benighted 
and bemuddled in the usual Dulcamarian 
manuer, 

To go from Warminster to Bradford, which 
isa long way, we are pained to notice an 
appearance of Doctor Dulcamara in the 
Bradford market-place, under the guise of 
the Earu.or Suarrespury. Very few men 
of this age, if any, have done more good than | 
Lord Shaftesbury, or are deserving of higher | 
respect. We differ from him on many points 
of opinion, but we hold his labours in the 
highest respect. Precisely for this reason, we 
are unusually grieved and mortified to tind 
Doctor Dulcamara in such good company. 
However, here was the Doctor at Br ford, 
vending an antidote against fiction in general, | 
and against tragedies in particular; and_ 


Tue ‘lites reports the Doctor as addressing , 
the multitude to this amazingly quackish | 


effect :— 


‘He remembered a very hard-hearted man, a 
most profligate and wicked man, but he once made 
@ very true remark, ‘I never go to hear a tragedy,’ 
he said, ‘ but it wears out my heart.’ That was just 
what it did; and that was the case with all reading 
of this description ; he (Lord Shaftesbury) meant, if 
indulged in to excess.” 


Now, Lord Shaftesbury, at the head of the 


unacy Commission, knows very well that | 


Bedlam has often come of indulging in the 
Bible to excess, and that the balance of good 
and evil in anything is always to be struck, 
by sane men, with a reference to the use of 
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‘of the hand of Justice herself, that his light 


[Conducted by 


Weight may pass. Lord Shaftesbury, as an 
upright man, knows perfectly well, when 
separated from Doctor Dulcamara, that this 
story (of the feeblest and most unreliable, at 
the best), has another honest and plain inter- 
pretation on the face of it: to wit, that the 


“most profligate and wicked man,” whose . 


detestable authority is to consign to oblivion 
the noblest flights of human genius, and the 
Art that of all others strikes to the Soul like 
Reality, could not endure a Tragedy, because 
he was “a guilty creature sitting at a Play,” 
and felt that it awoke the conscience slum- 
bering within him. 

For the love of Heaven, let there be hope 
that men like Lord Shaftesbury, at least, will 
keep out of the company of the ubiquitous 
Dulcamara! Let the Doctor go about, 
addressing Athensums, of the Warminster, 
Warminister, and other kinds ; let the Athe- 
neeums take his physic, if they like it, and feel 
the better for it if they can ; let the Doctor 
sing duets with Monsieur Guizot, to any ex- 
tent ; let him render accounts of his steward- 
ship without end ; Jet him puff off altar-cloths, 
altar-candlesticks, and the rubric of the 
Fancy Ball; let his eagle eye start out of 


his head, if it will, at the martyrdom of | 


King Charles the First; but let him be 


held at a distance by earnest men with 


definite objects before earnest minds, and | 
those objects tending—not to the retrogres- | 
sion of their country into the dark ages, but | 
to its advancement in a plain road that was | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight | 


opened 
years ago. 


THE GRINGE FAMILY. 
I. 


Ir an antiquary were to amuse himself hunt- 
ing up all the queer families in the kingdom, 


and then pick from each the queerest member, | 


and so make up a new family, queerest of the 
queer, he would at the end have gotten 


together pretty much such a bunch of odd | 
creatures as sat together on a certain October | 


night. A lamp of oldest machinery (ante 
moderator, ante argand even,) and of dullest 


oi], burnt lazily on a we table | 

e had the fee, so | 
to speak, of that illumination all to himself | 
for whatever business he was about; so that | 


beside a tall old man. 


it very much Pipenies the notion of a light 
in a cave, and the other figures, who were 


all held fast in the shadows, might have been | 


smugglers cerieing. their booty, or brigands 
asleep, or any other denomination in the 
world, Brigands or smugglers, there was 


that thing, and not to its abuse. The Sea,| present there a barbarous crew enough, made | 


if indulged in to excess, would swallow up |aP of these human items :— 
the land ; the Sun, if indulged in to excess, 
would consume all animal and vegetable life. | all credibility ; Gill, cadet, and rather more 


But, Doctor Dulcamara, putting off his anti-| unlicked, if such were possible—which ex- | 
dote among the crowd, puts it off anyhow|hausted the male line. There was then | 


and every how, and will strike the scales out’ Sue, primogenita in her sex ; rough-skinned 


Tom, primogenitus, and unlicked beyond | 
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Charles Dickens.) 
and raw-armed, rude in dress, uncombed in 
hair, with high cheek-bones. She might have 
gone out a-charing or a-cooking by the day, 
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the savage, was observed shedding bi 
tears about the size of hailstones. Tall ol 
Gringe therefore fared well among them. 
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or as aid to the scullion, and been accepted 
as.such without demur or smallest astonish- Il, 

ment. That was Sue. Here was Sal, her} Tom sits on the floor in sweet fellowship 
sister ;: a gawk, long in body, reaching nearly | with the hound, busy cutting up a stick, or 
to her father’s head : always in her own way,| rather, club. He is all in the dust and dirt 
in everybody’s way. Sal could not so much} of the corner, Gill, who is the savage, is 
as stretch forth her arm without hitting or| busy walking up and down, his hands in his 
knocking something down, Then there was) pockets, whistling ; making kicks at fanciful 
the imp or Puck of the family, baptiamally | footballs, and rasping his great hobnails on 
known as Hannah Maria, but familiarly (and | the floors, It has extraordinary charms for 
without any disrespect in the world) hailed) him, that fanciful football play. Jen is ona 
as Froggy. She was a dwarf, virtually; but| stool at old Gringe’s feet: the old French 
without deformity. She leant over to the/| poodle being in that region too, Sal sits at 
he-side, having a hoarse, gruff voice that) the fire, her long legs well out before her, 
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made you start. She did nothing from morn- 
ing till night, not a hand’s turn for anyone, 
save wagging of her tongue in the coarsest 
way ; being a good one at abuse and at hitting 
on stinging names, There was also Jen the 
gentle, keeping to her old father like wax. 

here was the old French poodle, joint pet| 
of old Gringe and Jen, There was the African 
hound, pet and delight of Tom, Gill, and the| 


Imp. 

Phe whole crew, men, women, and dogs, 
were kennelled together in the huge sitting- 
room. But a word—just one word—for Tom. | 
Tom was the great uncouth member of the 
Gringe family. In the Irish tongue he was 
gaum ; which syllable stands for mouth pro- 
jected foolishly ; for cerebral conformation on 
the lines of the late Messieurs Burke and 
Hare ; for inarticulate animal noises in lieu 
of ordinary sounds of assent or dissent; for 
horse-laughter, mild and on draught, always 
ready: for, he was of the stables, stably ; 
having been suckled, weaned, and reared on 
those premises. Grooms had been his dons, 
and he was senior wrangler of the great equine 
university, Ostlery was his classic world ; his 
Olympian Jove sat aloft on the coach-box. In 
short, the Gringe family had no manners, no 
breeding, no schooling, no catechism. They 
were all in a sort of mourning for their 
mother, who wasGringe’s second wife. Except- 
ing little Jen, they were, in fact, none of 
his ; being brought into the family with her. 
However, he accepted them without com- 
plaint; and in his house they grew and 
fattened. She, good soul, had been of easy- 
going nature and of Jumper persuasion ; 

aving supernatural Jumper lights—the 
waiting for which consumed most of her 
time, So, having brought them up, as she 
fancied, in strict Jumper principles, she had 
turned over on her side one morning, and 
died with great decency under the hands of 
the Reverend Joshua MacScarbriar, Jumping 
high-priest. Not, however, before she had 

und up her harum-scarum offspring to 
reverence, respect, and care for the father 
she left to them, For, in all their rough- 
nesses they had a soft corner and a sort of 
rude atiachment to this mother. Nay, Gill, 


resting on the hob. Sister Sue asleep, with 
her head on her red elbows, as though she 
were just come off char, and had had a hard 
day of it. ‘The Imp is in the middle, wide 
awake indeed ; hopping on one leg, and chat- 
tering eternally with that boy’s tongue of 
hers. Her eyes are shooting busily to all 
sides, seeking something to be at, and her 
two arms are akimbo, When she gets tired 
of standing with arms akimbo, she sets off on 
a progress of mischief. For she is highly 
ingenious in the discovery of subtle and 
annoying tricks. This was her evening's 
diversion (his or hers to doubtful stranger) 
all the year round ;: no lack of piquancy in it 
for being so often repeated. Thus, to take 
this very October night as a sample: Re- 
member that Sue is sleeping stertorously 
after that figurative charing, and that long 
Sally is surveying her unnatural feet with a 
dreamy stupidity. The Imp—furnished with 
a wisp of stout brown paper, which she ig- 
nites givgerly—hops over on tiptoe to where 
Sue is nodding over the fire. As comes 
natural to stout brown paper, no flame re- 
sults; but prodigious clouds of smoke, Then, 
turning with a whisk, into the likeness 
of Puck, she holds it knowingly under the 
nose of unconscious Sue, who snorts uneasily, 
and goes through all manner of diverting 
convulsions ; but in the end is waked u 
only on the bare verge of suffocation. Suc 
gaspings and clutchings for breath were never 
seen: Puck, all the while, shrieking with 
laughter. But our char-girl, when somewhat 
brought round, fetches up a huge coal and 
launches it furiously—to be dodged, however, 
by shrieking Puck. It lights on Gill the 
savage, who starts with a growl, and swears, 
Another shriek from our Puck.. But Sue— 
just now all but asphyxiated—is not to be 
so baulked; and, jumping from the chair 
with her big arms squared, offers to fight the 
Imp, or any of them. Which, as before said, 
was very much the tragi-comedy of every 
night of the long year, as well as of this 
special Friday night. 

All this while Old Gringe had been sitting 
thoughtfully back in his high chair, regard- 
ing their antics wearily, with his hands some- 
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times over his face, sometimes on the head of 
little Jen ; with his eyes at times fixed to the 
ceiling with a stony stare; at times racing 
round the room like horses, neck and neck. 
Now a sigh, now a groan, now a clasping of 
his thin fin ers together. There must have 
been some deep anguish and distress of mind 
at the bottom of ‘all this (it may be as well 
hinted at once, it was something penitential) 
the whole mystery of which lay in the fact 


that this night was.a Friday night, and that | 


the month was the Ulalume month of Octo- 
ber. 
done of an old Friday night in an old October 
month. However that might be, after a long 


spell of such weary throes, he turned to little} 


Jen and said softly, “Lend me your arm, 
child, while I go up to my cabinet ;” 
leaning on her, who was as his stick always, 
he passed out of the room and was presently 
unlocking that notable buh! cabinet of his. 

“Father,” says little Jen knowingly, “you 
want to feteh down the big writing-book ?” 

“T do, child,” he answered, “and to-night 
above all nights in the year. O, if I could 
but write my soul clean and clear !” 

Jen thought he must have done that long 
since, if writing could do it: for every night 
of their lives, unfailingly, the big book came 
down, It was drawn forth from a little: safe 
inside the cabinet, which had a spring and a 


click, and a shooting bolt ; and that little safe 


was inside again of a little cupboard ; so 
there was positively no getting at the big 
book. Little Jen wondered what he wrote 


in it; but never asked. So he came down 5 
and, with the racket raging high about him, 
began to write. No one therefore heard 
those short groans, and weary heart-sore 
sighs that came from him as he warmed to 


his writing work. It was indeed: likely 
enough that Mr. Gringe had somewhere 
among his chattels that ugly thing known as 
a closet skeleton. It was rather a great 
swollen human body, all purple and blue with 
decomposition, such as the curious may see 
every day through the glass windows of the 
Morgue. This horrid visitor used to come 
forth every night and walk up close behind 
him, and never go until nearly morning, An 
importunate, insolent, horrid visitor—never 
to be denied seemingly—more importunate 
on this October night than any other in the 
year, 

“ Restitution, restitution!” he whispered 
to himself; bis pen writing the words he 
whispered, “which has been sounding ding 
dong in my ears for so long back: it is the 
only cure, the only salvation. Better work- 
house than such a hell of thought and 4 

Here the universal racket struck in, and 
general outburst. The Imp having privily 
fixed a needle upright in a chair where she 
knew Tom would sit down, She lost a good 
bunch of her hair by the transaction. 

“Here is another year come about now,” 
he wrote on, “A year more of wretched 
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Like enough there had been a wrong | 


and so | 


[Conducted by 

| thought and conflict, and not one step nearer 

to a resolve. Riches never brought with 

| them so complete a Nemesis! It must end. 
Restitution it must be !” 

With that he took forth a great foolseap 
sheet, and began to write something headed, 
|“I, John Gringe, being of sound mind and 
body,” &e., &c., and worked down steadily to 
| the foot, when it would have been a very per’ 
fect instrument indeed, but for the absence ot 
the signature and the twoattesting witnesses, 
But the poor brain-tost man had written 
a whole century of such instruments; yet, not 
one of them was ever executed. For there 
were other influences tugging at him, making 
the second party to the conflict. “Then these 
poor witless wretches‘must go out and beg, 
or starve and die. Restitution or starvation! 
Starvation or restitution, which, which ? And 
all my doing!” Here he covered up his face; 
and, swinging his long upper person to and 
fro, groaned and groaned again. 

Perhaps it was this that prevented his 
taking heed of a letter that httle Jen had 
| been vainly pushing into his hands for the last 

few potarme The postman. had just brought 

one. He opened it, and began to read me- 
chanically ; but was presently trembling all 
over with excitement. Yet he merely said, 
in a low voice, “It wanted but this—it wanted 
but this!” and read it through some half- 
a-dozen times. The letter was on soiled 
paper ; was dated from the. mean house-of- 
call in the city; and was very short,—so 
short that it may be given here :— 


Old. Three Tuns Inn. 
Dear Mar, Gainece,—You haye never seen me,— 
very likely never heard. of me. I am the daughter 
of your brother, Will Gringe, who, as you may. re- 
member, went out quite destitute to the Gold Fields, 
with his family, and died there of starvation, My 
husband, who went after them, is dead some two 
months sinee, of a fever, I am left with a.child, and 
without a farthing in the world. Help me if you can, 

Your. niece, 
Many. Conam. 


“Poor soul!” he said, “if ‘she. only 
knew !” 





IiL 


Svcu a night as that budget brought to 
him! Old Gringe tossed and wrestled, and 
|sobbed over his dead brother and family, 
| saying that it was.all, his work, and seemed 
| likely to go mad. No one heard those-ravings 
though, for his room was fast barred. 

Next day he had gotten on deeper mourn- 
ing and had sent to the Three.Tuns house-of- 
call, for Mistress Coram. 

She came in a trice, and was standing 
before him, demurely, with her little girl of 
some six years old, A tall, sharp, black-eyed, 
reflective girl (for she was no more than a 
girl), of very few words, but prodigious 
| observation. She took them. all in—ia her 
| careful first glance—and was digesting the 
| fruits of that. observation all the time after. 
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Charles Dickens.) 
Old Gringe, who at first. has covered up his 
face, thinking he sees his. defunct brother, 
trembling bids her be of good cheer, for she 
shall not want: for anything while he lives 
(no, nor after, he adds to-himself).. She shall 
come, he tells her, and live with them—she 
and her child ; to ‘which she answers shortly, 
that Uncle Gringe is very good to her, and 
that she will try and be as useful as she 


2. 

The family gather’ round’ and: survey her 
curiously ; much as the Otaheitan~ folk did 
Captain Cook and his mem Nay, Tom the 
Gaum approaches, and, with a stupid rever- 
ence, lays his hand upen her sleeve, making 
as though he would worship like the: poor 
savages. But she at once, and without more 
ado, had taken off her bonnet, and was busy 
setting things to rights which she pronowneed 
to be in confusion; Before the end of: the 
day, she was about as much at home as 
though she had been there a whole twelve- 
month—nay, had taken up a quiet tone of 
influence and authority over the wild crew, 
which they fell under at once unresistingly. 

“You are as bad as Bosjesmen, dears,” she 
said, positively calling them: dears: “ you are 
reilly too old for these child’s tricks! Only 
consider, Tom, a great: strong: man like you, 
ought to be working and helping your 
family !” 


« Digi’ the fields, eh? plough, eh?” Tom: 


asked, with a wise look. “Keod, I'll think 
of. it.” 
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does Gilland Sue, Like enough he’s got a 
body: on his: mind, aye?” And he walked 
away mysteriously ow tiptoe, 

“Tom has, really, for a fool,” she said to 
herself, “ wonderful powers of observation.” 

“He must keep it under his: pillow,” she 
said (it was about this time, a good hour past 
midnight, and Snorer’s Oratorio was bei 
ee noisily ; she standing with a dark 

antern at Old Gringe’s bed-side), “ he must 
keep: it’ under: his pillow,” she said, re- 
fleeting. 
Nor wasshe-out ; for, putting in her hand 
softly, it rubbed against the key and brought 
it out. A long, ancient, quaintly-shaped key 
—the key of the buh! cabinet. She went 
over softly, and fitted it-in carefully. Thou 
it gave a short shriek in: turning, and O 
Gringe moved uneasily in his bed, it did not 
stay her; for she knew that old men slept 
heavily. Then there were the inside safes, 
;} and the shooting-bolts, and there, at last, was 

the’ writing-book, with its key beside’ it: 
| Moving the dark lantern full upon its pages, 
| she began to read hastily; up and down, 
| Very curious: revelations’they were; giving 
| her, as it seemed, extraordinary satisfaction: 
| It was-the same story written over and over 
‘again (say five or six hundred times). with 
| unmeaning tantolocy; begun andwritten out 
afresh nearly every night; for this sort of 
* confessional: praetice:' gave the writer relief 
| and comfort. 

“ May ‘heaven in: its infinite mercy forgive 








Gill the Savage stopped his ae all at} me;” headed nearly every page. Forgive 
once, and the Imp’s occupation seemed to be! him what? a single but heinous transgres- 
gone. It was only little Jep who stood away | sion; Hererit is in a-sentence ;—his starved 
from. her, looking at her distrustfully and | brother had been the eldest brother, and their: 
keeping close under the shadow of old Father’ father’s pet, and, by ingenious sophistry, pro- 
Gringe. Mrs. Coram knew it well, too. | digious’ lying, with terrible»calumny, he had 
Having said to herself, as.she measured them! gotten that father to cut ‘off the eldest with 


| all round, “This is to be the only rebel!” | one shilling ; todrive him: fromthe door with 


For all that, she was dear Jen, good little}a paternal curse, and to brand him publicly, 


Jen, and what. not, 

Before the week was out old Gringe: pro- 
tested that Mary Coram was the greatest 
comfort in life to him, and she: had wrought 
the completest reform in the house’s economy, 


The poor outeast had-gone forth to struggle, 
and» had, day by day, sunk:lower and lower, 
until it was ended by starvation and death, 
As she read the: same story told over and: 
over again, her face. was:contorted with fury 


| 


No riots at night now. She was teaching the and something like grief; not for a few seconds 
girls. women’s work, and the men useful didshe pereeivethat-there was another per- 
things. A great woman was Coram; but she son: standing beside her looking also: at the 








had eyes always open, and there was-one little She was 

natter that exceedingly mystified her. 
“Tom, dear,” she said, one: day, when 

Gringe was rooting uprstairs among the 


lumber, “'Tom, dear papa, seems: to: take: a} 


deal. of trouble about his accounts: every 
night!” 

“They’re not accounts,” says Tom, “ they’re 
his life and adventures... My eye! they must 
be full of dogs and horse-racing; don’t un 
think so?” 

“ And, Tom, dear,” she went on, “ has» he 
always those fits going to bed of nights 4 ” 

“ Aye,” says Tom, “ Whist, Cousin Coram, 
don’t tell now on me; but, d’ye know, I 


think governor is feared 0’ being: hung! so! 


a eet 


booky. No other than little Jen. 
| caught in the fact. 
| “You spy!” said Coram, in/a rage,“ goto 
| bed 4” 

“T shall tell father in the morning,” little 
Jen answered, 
| Coram laughed under her’ breath. 
“You had better,” she said. “I know'a 
'seoret of hiss Take care, my girl, don’t play 
tricks with an old man, You might put him 
out of the world.” And little Jen went off 
to bed, cowed for the time. 

Coram’s plot; from that night forth, was 
wonderfully ingenious, Old'Gringe, who had 
| done murder in her eyes, was fraudulently in 





| possession of her money and her child’s. The 
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feeble old wretch should be brought to make | “Father, you have something on your 
what atonement was left to him; which|mind. Tell your own little Jen? Or don't 
indeed he was struggling every night todo. | tell me a word of it.” And she would unfold 
Here was her tactique, or at Jeast a hint|—good as any preacher—what comfort, for 
of it; for she wrought it out in a thousand|even greatest sinners, lay in certain good 
subtle and complex ways; never losing sight | books and treatises. 
of her aim for an instant. | Coram hated little Jen: but still her 
One of those lonely October nights when | poison was better than little Jen’s antidote, 
all, save the two, were gone to bed, she was and worked all this, while it was getting on 
sitting beside him, close under the dull influ-| to the last day of October. Here was another 
ence of the lamp, harping on the one theme,| bit of her tactique, which she plied simul- 











till long past midnight. Abundant tears| 
from her as she told, so naturally and) 
so minutely the sad history of her father’s | 
slow decadence ; of his weary progress down- 

ward into the poor man’s slough. Painfully 

she dwelt on his wrestlings, his spasmodic 

struggle and poor shifts ; his gaspings for life 

and substance, up to that final collapse 

and miserable ending in a lonely place and 

strange country. Not a throb; not a pang) 
was passed over by her, bending over to the | 
dull flame. It was all told in low, mysterious | 
voice ; while Old Gringe, with sharp face, bent | 
forward to the lamp also, and, his thin fingers | 
clutched together, hearkened and breathed 
hard. Thus she would send him up to bed, 
reeling and tottering, at something past one 
o’elock. 

You may be sure that the mottled Morgue’s 
man had a brave night of it. While she, the 
torturess, would smile to herself, as she stood | 
alone when he was gone, and say, softly, that it 
would do. Indeed, it promised fairly enough, | 
for those being of sound mind and body, 
Papers came thick and fast, one being drawn | 
out nearly every day, But always incom- 
plete ; without signature, without attestation. | 
She knew well of all these maimed and 
halting instruments, and stamped impatiently | 
in her chamber. But she held on fast to her | 
torture, working it remorselessly, but inge-' 
niously, 

“ Dearest uncle,” she said, “there is some | 
mystery over the business, Poor father often | 
said that wicked people had got between him 
and his father, and poisoned his ears against | 
hisson. I think so too. But who?” 

“Who indeed?” said Gringe, trembling. 

Coram (in a low, subdued voice). “They 
were murderers, uncle—real murderers, | 
There is blood on their hands at this moment. | 
Don’t you think so, uncle?” (No answer.) | 
“Their wretched souls are haunted with re- 
morse ; and, in another world, they will have 
murderers’ pay! Don’t you think so, uncle ?” 

This treatment certainly ought to do:}| 
but she noticed, with uneasiness, that little | 
Jen, who had been always held to be silent as 
a church mouse, had begun to talk with him 
at length, and in private: and that he} 
seemed to be soothed by her talk. Little Jen, 
too, was looking at Coram defiantly, almost | 
ever since that night of discovery. Perhaps, 
if she held the poison, little Jen had the 
antidote. Likely enough: for she once over- 
heard little Jen something to this effect :— 





taneously :— 

“Gill,” she says, “I thought you loved 
horses and riding ?” 

“So I do,” says Gill, rapping out an oath. 

“Then why don’t you ade ” 

“ Why? because the old man won’t keep a 
horse for ’un.” 

“ Well,” she answers, “all young men of 
your age have horses, and ride.” 

“Have they now ?” says Gill. 
have, I believe.” 

“ Your father should let you have a horse: 
you don’t cost him much in other things.” 

“Dang him, he shall,” says Gill. “I'll 
speak to ’un to-morrow.” 

“Tom,” she says, at another time, “how 
much pocket-money does your fathergive you?” 

“Not a copper,” Tom says, opening his 
eyes wide. . 

And thus she worked on Sue and Sal; until, 
before not many days, they had all, as it were, 
struck for wages, and had given the old man 
a bit of their mind. He met them surlily, 
and told them to get about their business, 
Nearly open riot was the consequence, Gill 
was a regular savage now. 

Little Jen that same evening came up to 
her privily, and with courage, 

“Cousin Coram,” she said, “you are a 
wicked woman. It is you who are setting 
them all against father. But I promise you I 
will tell him all about the book, and that 
night, and what a hypocrite you are. I know 
your game.” 

“ Bah !” was the only reply she got. 

The truth was, Coram knew she durstn’t 


“So they 


speak ; for they were now approaching very 
fast to the thirty-first of October—a date 


writien down very often in the book: and it 
was noted how Gringe was getting hourly 
more excited and more miserable, She, too, 
had read of that date, and was looking out 
for its approach. The conflict within him 
seemed to rage terribly: and outside, the 
insurrectionists gave no peace. With angry 
growls and meneces they assailed, gathering 
round him at all hours. 

“Give ‘un horse!” “Money!” they 
shouted at him, until he grew furious at last, 
and shook his poor, impotent fist at them, 
and all but cursed them, 

Executioner Coram, vigilant torturess, 
never slackened an instant in her insidious 
work ; and, as little Jen stood in her way 
full as much as the others, she very gingerly 
put a spoke in her wheel also. Something in 
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| this way it was: Old Gringe, raging and | 
|| tearing over his book, shedding miserable 
|| tears, and vowing there is no salvation for 
| him here and hereafter; that evil genius 

exhorts him to spiritual comfort at the 

ministration ray of the Reverend Josh 

Mac Scarbriar, or even at her hands, Why 

not tell her the secret of the book, as well as 

to little Jen? Note how cleverly this) 
is put. The old man wakens from his 
dreams, 

“Jen,” he says, angrily, “knows nothing | 
of this book! Ordoes she?” For he had| 
noted, with angry suspicion, how his key had | 

lain marks of being disturbed from under 
bis pillow, and his book was not in the same 
spot in his cabinet. With trembling eager- 
ness, he puts Coram to the question, and 
extracts from her reluctant soul, that she had 
indeed surprised little Jen one night fiddling 
at his cabinet. But strict secresy as to this 
revelation was enjoined. Henceforth dis- 
trust and sour glance at poor Jen. But, by 
that time, it had finally come to be the 
morning of the thirtieth of October, eve of 

| that mysterious thirty-first. 





IV. 
A arey, cold, shivering day, with keen, 
razor-edged blasts all abroad ; dark, sunless, 
and dispiriting. The crew, who were, as it 
| were, on strike, prowled sullenly in corners, 
| as if they too felt its influence, Old Gringe 

was not seen at all; but kept himself close 
| in strict retreat in his own chamber. He 
| must have written prodigiously; for every 

time that Coram’s ear was laid to the key- 
| hole, it heard the feeble scrapings of a pen 
| over paper. 

It grew darker, colder, aud more miserable, 

| until it came to five o’clock, when the 
Reverend Josh MacScarbriar —sent for at 
Gringe’s own request—arrived, and was 
shown to Gringe’s own chamber, That 
swaddling divine ranted and raved, and 


encouragement, In short, there was a dog- 





shrieked eternal torments at him, for a good 

two hours ; until, indeed, froth gathered on 
| the man’s mouth, and his eyeballs protruded, 
| He then went his way. 

Finally, about seven o’clock, the old man 
| himself came tottering down, candle in hand, 
| looking like a true ghost; quite ghastly, 
| and all shrunken away since morning, 
| The skin was tightened, drum-like, over 
his face, and he was bent down like a tall 

tree in a gale.. The day, and the Reve- 

rend Josh MacScarbriar, conjointly, had 

done their work, What was to be the end of 
| it all? 

But, when that spectral figure came tot- 
tering in feebly, the candle dancing up and 
down in his fingers, looking just as though he 
had come from his family vault, instead of his 
room, he found complete Pandemonium rife, 

| Then came Babel noise and confusion ; and a 
| ring formed in the centre of the room, with | 
| ¢eries of Well done! At him, boy! and other 
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fight going on between the poor old French 


| poodle and the hound, being set against one 


another by the crew ; not being got to fight, 
it must be owned, without difficulty, Just as 
the old man entered, the sport might be said 
to be over; for the old poodle had toppled 
over on his head, and was Kicking out his fon 
hind paws in extremity of death ; the hound 
having made his fangs meet in his throat. 
A very easy victory it was. Somewhat 
sobered, the crew looked round, and were 
uite scared at seeing this ghostly old man 
shaking his shrivelled arm at them, invoking 
spcoonions punishment on their heads, and 
then tottering away as he came. They heard 
a call feebly for Coram, who came to 
im : 

“Tell Serivendish and his clerk,” he said, 
“to be here the first thing in the morning.” 

Joyfully and sweetly she laid herself down 
to rest that night; for she knew now that 
everything would be signed, sealed, and de- 
livered with perfect regularity in the morning. 
True, little Jen had come to her, and told 
her that she now saw what her. wicked 
plot was; that she, Coram, was killing her 
pore father by inches, with what end she 

new perfectly, and that, surely as the sun 
rose, she would go to him and expose to him 
the whole plot. 

“ Bah!” said Coram, with a loud laugh. 

The morning of this anniversary—the 
thirty-first of October—was now come, and 
Scrivendish and clerk were waiting below in 
the gloomy chamber. They were shivering ; 
blue with cold, ‘They were bidden to eS 
in waiting at eight o'clock punctually, and 
there they were at eight o’clock with writin 
materials all ready. Coram came down wit 
secret glee, 

“You are to go up-stairs, gentlemen, I 
hear Mr. Gringe stirring in his room, Please 
to walk up.” 

Old Gringe, with face sharpened from 
overnight into hatchet shape, peered out at 
them from the half-opened door. 

“Who are there?” he said, in a prying, 
inquisitive way. “O! I know now. Walk 
in. Be seated. Everything is very comfort- 
able, as you see,” 

They walked in, and got out their papers, 

“Glad to see you looking so well,” Scriven- 
dish said, not regarding much the truth of 
his speech. 

“We had a death in the house last night, 
sir,” Gringe went on; “an old poodle dog, 
sir. A very sad thing. He is to be interred 
to-morrow with every respect.” 

Scrivendish looked at his clerk. 

“You wished your will, sir, to be drawn ?” 

“So T did,” said Gringe ; “are you ready ?” 

“ Quite,” said the other. 

“Just wait a second,” said Gringe, going 
over to the bed; “ we must do these things 
in the regular way—according to law.” 

And he put on a paper cocked-hat, and 
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took a walking-stick solemnly into his hand, | 
and sat down before them with cheeks puffed 
out and ridiculous dignity. 

He was mad, 


Vv. 


Tue game was up for Coram, just as she) 
was winning, too; which wasthe more pro- 
voking. In a comfortable and select esta- 
blishment for lunatics Old Gringe sojourned | 
for the remainder of his days, having at last 
to be measured for a strait-waistcoat ; he 
gave so muchtrouble. In this uneasy gar- 
ment he one day raved out of the world, 
with all his sins upon his head ; leaving not 
so much as a ghost of a will behind him. 
So little Jen got all. And, if any care to 
know what she did with it, we can tell them 
that she did not forget those two wild step- 
sisters, Sue and Sal; nor would she have 
forgotten Tom and Gill, only they had gone 
to the dogs long before. She even offered a 
share of her wealth to wicked Coram; who 
actually went out asa governess in respect- 
able families where there were widower 
fathers. 





MINERVA BY GASLIGHT. 


Lavies tell us that they do not look well| 
by gaslight, except when their daylight | 
charms are questionable. Minerva, being | 
commonly regarded as a studious and sallow 


dame, may be one of those who ought 


to look well under. gas. But the common 
opinion about Minerva is a libel on the | 
ruddiest and -cheeriest, the busiest and 
happiest of all the goddesses. She stands for| 
wholesome oceupation of the mind. There 
are, to be sure, people who spend their lives 
in covering their persons in flimsy attire, and 
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There are many aids to it in England, and 
we do not forget fifty others, because to-day 
we make mention of only one. There is a 
college in London—King’s College—which 


| formally takes Religiously and Wisely for its 


motto, and makes a direct effort to animate 
with spiritual thoughts its course of study. 
Most of the religious bodies in this country 
have institutions in which they speak to the 
young after the manner of their hearts, and 
there is the same matter in’ all who do this 
earnestly. 

King’s College, London, has long been open- 
ing its doors during daylight to class after 
class ; prompt to supply any special instruction 
of which a want is indicated as society moves 
onward, It trains the scholar and the 
surgeon or physician. Years ago, when the 
profession of the engineer became important, 
it opened a department for the engineer and 
architect, which was at once widely accepted 
as the answer toa want. It provided law 
courses, when the better training of young 
lawyers was demanded, It opened a military 
department when the neglected education of 
the officer became an evil, asking for its 
remedies. In this spirit the college worked, 
aud its Minerva was a wholesome goddess, 
handsome enough in the sunshine. Then it 
oceurred to somebody within the college 
walls that the machinery of education, work- 
ing steadily till sunset, still did not perform 
all that it might. 

When all doors of colleges were locked, 
and the great public libraries were closed, 
young men with aspirations hardly to be 
satisfied were thrown loose on the solitary 
lodgings or the streets of London; young 
men who had been withdrawn from school as 
soon as they had really learnt the use and 
need of mental training, who had been distri- 





in enveloping their minds with the dust off} buted among the public offices and counting- | 
old books ; whose hearts leap up at the sight| houses there to toil and dream of heights | 
of black letter, because it is crooked, and|that they might climb if they were not 
not because there lie throbbing under it the| denied equipment for the difficult ascent. 





struggles and the aspirations of the far-off 
past. The motives to the effort made by 
generation after generation, for the rolling 
of the great stone of human society up to 
its present place on the hill of Difficulty, at 
the top of which, we take for granted, 
there is everything that mankind desires. 
The true Minerva, the true spirit of study, 
is no crabbed genius with fishy eyes and 
a mask of dirty parchment, She is radiant 
with hope: blooming with exercise. She 
kindles enthusiasm in the youth who puts his| 
shoulder to that heavy-stone. She believes 
in work; but it is in happy work that she 
believes: in work done for the love of man, 
woman, and child ; in work done for the love 
of all that is bright and pure, and holy ; in 
work done for the love of God who (let us 
ever thank Him for it!) made this world a 
work-a-day one. 
Upon a steady, practical spirit of work | 
among men, the progress of society depends. | 





| 


“Let us open doors to these,” said Mr, J. W. 
Cunningham, the college secretary ; and his 
proposal was, in due time, heartily responded 
to by the Principal, adopted by the Council, 
backed by the Professors, It was an opening 
not only of college doors ; but it was an open- 


| ing of doors into a higher life for hundreds of | 


men who have since shown how prompt and | 
how able they were to pass over the threshold | 
when the bolts were once withdrawn. The 
evening classes at King’s College were, in this | 
spirit, opened for the first time in the month | 
of October, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
That was the first month of college by gas- 
light in the Strand. 

In justice to other institutions labouring 
in a good cause, we must say at once that | 
these are not the only evening-classes open to 
young men in London. There are such 
classes at Crosby Hall, and they are well 
conducted ; but they set up a different and 
lower standard of education, and they offer 
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none of the advantages attendant upon union 


with a college. There are evening lectures 
given to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; but these do not attempt systematic 
instruction, or the formation of classes. in 
which there can be established any close 
personal relations between those who teach 


|| and those whom they are teaching. “Mr. 


Maurice’s Working Men’s Oollege, in 
Great Ormond Street, is a true college 
by gaslight. It led the way to broader 
views of the nature of .an university, 
widened the field of labour: for the highest 
class of teachers and demonstrated how 
possible it is to do good work outside the 
pale of old collegiate prejudices, The Work- 
ing Men’s College happily prospers. It 
is admitted into union with the University 
of London, and it is doing noble service to 
society. ‘The evening classes at King’s Col- 
lege were not designed to occupy its ground, 
and are not occupying it. They offer help to 
a distinct section of students ; which includes 
chiefly the sons of persons in the middle rank 
of life, who are compelled to begin for them- 
selves early in life, at the office desk or else- 
where, the toil for alivelihood. Into aclerk- 
ship in a government office it is desirable to 
enter while still young ; and there are not a 
few ways in which an abrupt stop may be 


|| ,put to the training of youths who have re- 


ceived, with little or no stint, up to a certain 
point, the usual middle-class school education. 
They form a community in which there is 
contained a large number of young men who 
are at the level of the general public in intel- 
ligence, and whose intelligence, helped by 
their share of schooling, has enabled them to 
create for themselves, with information picked 
up on the roads of life, unsorted heaps of 
knowledge. They have, in very many cases, 
excellent capacity and great desire for learn- 
ing ‘steadily and systematically what, until 
within these last few years, there-was nobody 
in London offering to teach at hours when 
they could learn. It is chiefly for this class 
of students that King’s College has become 
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in the Working’ Men’s College obtains the 
facilities that he wants. It is always »de- 
sired to help also the brave efforts of such 
students as these, and for that purpose the 
teachers not seldom impose extra labour on 
themselves. The want of their class, how- 
ever, is the particular system and. tone:of in- 
struction that King’s College offers, carefuliy 
tempered and adjusted in accordance with 
experience obtained among the men them- 
selves, 

The evening lectures at King’s College, 
whatever may be the class of students more 
especially appealed to, are open to all comers 
who believe that they can profit by them all, 
or by any single course: There is no ex- 
clusion ; no question of rank or of religious 
creed. The theological instruction given in 
these classes is not imposed on anybody. It 
consists of a weekly lecture by the Divinit 
Professor, on the Wednesday evening which 
is otherwise, like Saturday, a holiday in all 
the classes. This course of lectures none are 
required, but all students of the other classes 
are invited, to attend, exempt'from the small 
fee payable by those who happen not to be 
| attending any other class. The subject of 





the lectures never has been technieal or con- 
troversial. They have, hitherto, followed 
the course of Church History from year to 
|year, beginning with the Gospel History, 
| passing on to the History of the Apostolic 
Chureh, and now dwelling upon Church His- 
tory from the second to the end of the sixth 
centuries. They are evenings with Tertul- 
lian, Clement, Origen, descriptions of ‘the 
rise of monasticism, the age of councils, the 
last struggle of heathenism, the beginning of 
Mohammedanism, the careers of Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Jerome, Gregory the Great, Sub- 
| stantial knowledge of this kind is given freely 
'and is freely sought. The interest shown in 
the current course ‘is great, for there are 
|seventy or eighty students in attendance 
| on it, 

| The general subjects’ of instruction in these 
evening classes correspond "with the usual 














an evening college ; but it aims also in every | course of college education. Latin is taught 
possible way to regard the individual re-|and the students of Latin'are arranged in 
quirements of each man who comes in search | two divisions. The lower of these works at 
of help. The fees asked from the students | grammar, elementary exercises, and a piece 
are in moderate accordance with their means ;| of Virgil; the upper is now reading books of 
but are beyond the means of working men, | Cicero and Horace, Of the Greek class also 
The greater part of the instruction given to| there are two divisions; one engaged on 
them is based on the understanding that they grammar and delectus, and the other upon 
come prepared with an average amount of | Xenophonand Homer. It is worthy of notice 
preliminary education not to be expected of | that there is, in these classes, a tendency to 
the working man, and that they bring with | increase of attendance ; ‘while there are sym- 
them a readiness in the use of their witsthat | ptoms of « decrease of regard for German lite- 
it must often take the working man at least | rature, though that class (also in two divisions) 
a twelvemonth’s training to acquire. Thus is in the hands of a teacher who is very popular 
it occasionally happens that a young man/and skilful. The French classis a large and 
earnestly desirous to improve his education, | increasing one, taught in three divisions, The 
but below the common level of his class in lowest of them is engaged ‘upon elementary 
general ability, finding that evening lectures’ grammar and exercises, reading and transla- 
at King’s College put too great a strain upon tion out of French. The middle division 
his power, goes to Great Ormond Street, and, works at grammar, reading, idiom, conversa- 
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tion, and translation into French. The first} that arithmetic, book-keeping, and mensura- 
division joins the best kind of practice in the} tion are among the winter evening courses at 
use of the language with instruction in its} King’s College; that there is a capital course 
history. of lectures upon chemistry, to the use of which 

English is studied in a single large class. | few students seem to be alive, and a practical 
This year the language is being taught by} course on the laws affecting commercial con- 
the tracing, in a weekly lecture, of its litera-| tracts,—that is to say, on commercial, banking, 
ture through all the period of change between | and insurance law,—from which merchants 
the earliest times and the invention of print-| and directors of joint stock companies, were 
ing. At the same time suggestions upon) they to attend, might get as much profit as 
composition are being given in a concurrent|their clerks, Finally, there is a course of 
course of weekly lectures on the History of| economical science in which are taught the 
English Criticism ; the aim of the two courses| theories of customs and mercantile law, 
being not only to give each student as lively| banking, capital, labour and wages, price 
a notion as may be of the spirit of our lite-|and value, profit, and so forth. And it is 
rature, and of the place each of the great|further promised, that, if any recognised 
authors has in it; but at the same time to| branch of study not included in this list, be 
make everything directly helpful to his efforts | sought by any number of pupils not less than 
for the education of his taste and increase of | ten, arrangements shall be made to meet 
his power of expression. | their wishes. 

The class for History and Geography has| These are the dry details of an effort made 
been smaller than it ought to be, but is now| by men accustomed to be helpful fellow- 
growing rapidly. Its members are this) labourers with young heads and young hearts, 
winter engaged upon a weekly study of the to light up something better than the gas 
advance of England to the days of our com-| within the College walls during the winter 
plete achievement of the Reformation, and | evenings, before and after Christmas. Studies 
attend a concurrent course of the geography | that look in a prospectus dull and difficult, 
connected with the same period, the gev-| it is the teacher's duty to endue with life, and 
graphy, physical and social, of our land itself,| place within the reach of those who gather 
the battle-fields of the civil wars, the develop-| round about him. These are young men who 
ment of towns, the voyages of Cabot, Wil-| come, not because others have sent them, but 
loughby, Frobisher, Drake, Raleigh, and| because they have chosen for themselves the 
others, nobler path, They come with bits of their 

The mathematical class, in several divisions,| own earnings in their hands, abandoning, of 
is a large and strong one. Its teachings|their free will, the plea that they have 
range fiom the elements of algebra to the|already spent six hours or more in daily 
differential and integral calculus, and the|labour at the desk, and earned a fair right 
theory of annuities and life assurance. ‘This|to be idle; abandoning the trivial pleasures 
may, Pare eantnnidapes the most popular} that the same money would purchase ; and 
of all the studies for which fees are paid.|they ask for help, one to French, one to 
The French classes rival it in numbers, but| mathematics, one to Latin, and another to 
there is a fact here very worthy of remark.|his share of the wealth bequeathed to him 
When some students of these evening classes| by the great writers of his country and to 
talked last winter about summer lectures, it|a skilful use of his own language. Many 
was left to each individual to say what| enter to two courses or more ; others enter- 
courses he would attend; and, if any one|ing to four courses; and, studying thus 
course was desired by a suflicient number,|in successive years, put themselves in the 
that course was to be given in the summer| few hours that are their own, through a 
session, That there should be seventeen or| complete course of college training. Some 
eighteen entries to a summer class of English | going farther yet—through the connection of 
was not a remarkable occurrence ; for even in| those classes with the ‘University of Lon- 
days of laziness, young men may be supposed | don—are enabled to present themselves for 
capable of feeling active interest in the books | university degrees, and to win a step in life 
they read, in the great world of thought and | thatwill be serviceable to their fortunes, They 
fancy for which they acquired new eyes when|are the best men who seek gain after this 
they passed out of boyhood, and of which} fashion, and among those who know that 
they are in all the enthusiasm of a first en-|such an opportunity is offered, they are the 
joyment, That was almost matter of course,| quickest among the best who are the first 

ut the remarkable fact is, that the only other| to use it. Nevertheless, the result of the 
class for which a sufficient number of entries|experiment has, in this respect, exceeded 
was obtained directly, was the mathematical ;| expectation. Nobody foresaw distinctly what 
and, if for English there were seventeen or | we may call the intentness of-the men upon 
eighteen, for mathematics there were nine-|their object. There has been no trace—in 
teen or twenty applicants. A greater num-|four years not a trace—of the heedlessness 
ber of the mathematicians, too, held steadily | of youth, who come in all moods, willing, 
to their work throughout the hot weather. | passive, and rebellious, to have the designs 

Lo this enumeration we have only to add of their guardians fulfilled upon them. The 
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earnest, independent purpose that brings 
these men into the class-rooms, animates 
them throughout their attendance, They 
mean work, and they do work. We under- 
stand that there is literal truth in the asser- 
tion that, since the evening classes at King’s 
College were established, no lecturer has 
once con met with inattention, or has re- 
ceived from any student even the most in- 
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that the lecturers assumed a new character, 
and approached to the position of tutors 
rather than of professors, the classes sub- 
mitting to examination, the fruits of which 
had been brought under their notice that 
evening. 

In the first year of these evening classes 
the energy of some supporters gave them 
an appearance of extraordinary success, In- 


significant discourtesy. Classes of this charac-| fluence from without on the part of em- 
ter offer, of course, an Elysium to the|ployers, and a belief then prevalent that 
teacher. All their professors and lecturers| Government promotion was to be earned in 
testify that the sok refreshes and enlivens|competition by those men who had most 
them, that they go out of the lecture-room less| knowledge, brought many to the evening 





| weary than they were when they went into it.| classes which are now subjected to no such 


And well they may do that. For it isno light 
pleasure tothe lecturer, to be in fellowship with 
eager and warm hearts of men who, in the first 

ears of their responsible manhood surround 
fim with inquiries of the road they are to 
travel, asking for this or that little viaticum 
of knowledge. Within the circle of their 


friendly eyes, earning only too easily their| 


friendship and their thanks—for an English- 
man, we firmly believe, is in his youth of 
all beings by nature the most generous and 


egg The London and Westminster 
nk sent forty or fifty gentlemen to profit 
by the lectures of Professor Leone Levi, on 
Commercial Law. Since the first year, how- 
ever, there has been only the pure desire for 
better knowledge acting on the men them- 
selves to bring them to the lecture-rooms, 
and the figures naturally showed an apparent, 
though slight, decrease of attendance. The 
artificial success of the first year is, however, 
| far surpassed by the real success of the classes 


trustful—you have a pleasant seat beside a 





of the present session, There are always 
fresher spring than the Blandusian fountain. | many fresh entries for attendance during 
At this time last year, after two years’ ex-| the term that begins after the Christmas 
perience of the working of this enterprise,| holidays; we have obtained, therefore, the 
| there was held in the college library «| numbers which alone can express fairly the, || 
| soirée of the members of the evening classes,| recent progress of the effort we are here- 
at which announcement was made of a describing. Before Christmas, last year, 
further development of the new system. The there were a hundred and thirty-two men in 
classes were brought into complete union attendance on the evening classes in King’s 
with the general work of. the college. Not College, and of these twelve were matricu- 
only were students entering to four evening lated students in attendance on four courses, 
| courses, entitled to matriculate as students of Before Christmas, this year, there are two 
| King’s College, but there was given to them) hundred and nine men in attendance, of 
the right of competing with matriculated) whom three-and-thirty are matriculated and 
| students of the other regular departments attending on four courses. Last year the 
for the three open scholarships and the four| average attendance upon lectures was of a 
open prizes. ‘here was then also established | class and a quarter to each person entering. 
| in the evening classes an examination in| This year, there is an average attendance of 








each class for prizes and certificates at the 
close of the session. Such examinations 
were accordingly held at the close of the 
| courses then current, and the prizes were 


| 


each man upon two classes. So that not only 
do many more come to be helped, but those who 
come ask also for more help than heretofore. 

For the full meeting of every fresh demand 


| 
| 


distributed by the Bishop of London; who, upon them, all who are concerned in the 


then first became acquainted with the real 
character of the work that had been done. | 
Tt was always a pleasant thing, he said, 
to gain new ideas; and, though in the course 
of his life he had had a good deal to do with | 
education, yet he must declare that what’ had 
been brought under his notice that night had | 
iven him new ideas on the subject. He had) 
ong known that there were efforts making | 


management of the classes frequently take 
counsel together. At this time, the great 
increase of the numbers in attendance leads 
to a complete consideration of the adjustment 
of the teaching to the wants of those who 
come. There is a strong desire to establish, 
not a mere routine of education, but a system 
with life in it; having a quick power of 
adapting itself as perfectly as may be to 


in various places, by means of evening lec-| every change in its internal conditions. At 
tures, to enable those who were busily en-/the bottom of all, there is a vigorous deter- 
gaged during the day to redeem a portion of| mination to receive every student entering, 
their time for the purposes of mental culture, | whether to one class, or to more—not as an 
but it had always appeared to him that but/ unit in a sum of which the total only is re- 
little could be done, because the knowledge | garded, but as an individual, with powers and 
imparted was not sufliciently systematised.| wishes of his own—who is entitled to as 
Here, however, he saw not only young men) much direct help as it can be made possible 
assembling together to listen to lectures, but'to give. Pains are taken to give to the 
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whole system the warmth of a_ kindly 
social fecling—not only within the limits of 
each class, but by occasional gatherings of 
the whole body of lecturers, and of the 
classes, in the college hall or library, with 
ood-humour to promote right understand- 
ings: between one another. Two or three days 
before the work begins, after the Christmas 
holidays, there will be such a gathering, in 
which students who then happen to be newly 
entered, may meet those are to be their 
teachers and companions, in simple friendly 
intercourse, and set out with the best chance 
of a cheerful, common understanding. 

There. can be no doubt that this is a 
Minerva, with her heart in the right place, 
who looks as handsome by the gaslight as by 
light. of day. 


BATHILDA. 


Tere is a dim old tale of beauty 
Told in the land of Gaul, 

And the tender light of love and duty 
It streameth through it all. 


To serve the good Mayor Archambaud, 
There stood a Saxon slave : 

Her looks so fair, her voiceso low, 
Sweeten’d the cup she gave. 


Cried he, *‘ A lonely lot I rue ; 
My wife is laid in grave : 

Be thou my bride, in honour true, 
My lovely Saxon slave.” 


A tender sorrow in her face 
Spoke in the tear that fell : 

It said, ‘‘ I may not fill her place 
Whom once I served so well,” 


With stedfast but averted look, 
Back from the hall she turn’d; 

And he whom, silent, she forsook 
Long years her absence mourn’d, 


Where sad she wander'd none may know, — 
Where pass’d her sainted life. 

Atilast, the good: Mayor Archambaud 
He took another wife. 


When high in hall the feast was taid 
Before the wedded pair, 

Behold, the faithful Saxon maid 
She stood beside his chair ! 


To that same feast, as Heaven would will, 
There came King Clovis brave : 

Who should the royal goblet fill, — 
Who but the Saxon slave? 


He gazed : and with a sudden start, 
The king the cup let fall : 

There ran sweet music through his heart, 
And silence through the hall. 


Soon, low before the Saxon maid 
Down. bow'd his soul of pride : 
‘* Wilt be my queen ?” he softly said ; 
And softly she replied : 


** Thou lov’st'me with no common love ; 





Low on the footsteps of her throne 
She vow’d a vow of truth, 

To crush the slavery that had thrown 
Its blight upon her youth. 


Right royally her vow she kept, 
And strove with heart and hand; 

Nor rested, till her power had swept 
That scourge from off the land. 


When famine dogg’d the peasant’s way, 
And hunger watch’d his door, 

Her jewell’d robes she tore away, 
And gave them to the poor. 


When widowhood and sorrow came, 
A cloister'd cell she trod : 

To France she left a deathless name ; 
Her soul she gave to God. 


} 
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Tue first thing a man generally does when 
he gets into.a new room, is to look out of 
the window. 

And this is what I did, following the 
traveller’s instinct, when I got into my bed- 














room at the Fonda Minerva, Acerra del | 


Darro Carrera del Xenil, Granada, I had 
come in from a long ride across broad 


sandy suburbs, and through villages where | 
old knights’ arms were carved over every | 


door ; and now, having refreshed myself by 
slices of juicy melon and the sweet opiate of 
a cheroot, I ran to the window and got on 


the balcony, which looked out on the river | 


and the street, 
“'Whereabouts is the Alhambra, then ?” 
I said to the waiter, who was obsequi- 


ously shifting a chair, looking out into the | 


intense sunlight, that made me leave go 
of the balcony frame as if it had been 
red-hot. 


which my eyes had been skimming. 
I looked, and saw a sharp-edged, square, 
red tower, rising out of trees on the hill 
before me. My first impression is of a cork 
model ; of a pastille-box ; of something almoat 
toy-like; but I remember the old Moorish 
| inscription in the Alhambra bath-room : 
“What is most to be wondered at, is the 
felicity which awaits men in this palace of 
delight.” So I cram down all depreciatory 
doubts, and start off to scale the steep Calle 
de los Gomeles, that leads to the gate de las 
Granadas, by which you enter the palace 
jurisdiction. That small trim summer-house- 
looking tower, not bastioned and bulwarked, 
like our own Gothic towers of strength, that 
deride the thunder and bare their breasts for 
the lightning to splinter on, raises fears in me, 
and | hasten to see if the Alhambra is a 
palace of the Arabian Nights, or only a mere 
tawdry ruin, bedaubed with faded colour, 





So, Clovis, let it be : | like a bruised moth’s wing. 


And help:me, Heaven, as I shall prove 
Help meet for France and thee !” 


I pass a fountain-square ; and, guided by 
where the citadel must be, begin ‘to wind 
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“Up there, seiior,” said the waiter, point- | 
ing toa hill rising above the line of range | 
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and climb. TJ.observe that as Seville is| the tree language ; and I.am. ina feverish 
duller and more monastic than Cadiz, so| hurry to see the house the Moors built and 
Granada is more lifeless than Seville, which | coloured for Time to make.a meal of. 
is its hated rival. There are no jaunty| But still as I toil for the great wooden 
majos ; the women are not flitting about,|cross Cardinal Mendoza set up, and the 
but slouch along, instead of stepping like | ugly fountain beyond, I turn to look down 
deer ; the houses are poorer, the streets nar-j delighted ‘through the hundred yards or 
rower; the exquisite grated doors of iron|two of cool shaded walk, :at the. great 
filagree have thickened to jealous and sus-| yellow glare of the street beyond, seen 
picious-looking wood; the court-yards are| through the Horse-shoe entrance-gate. It is 
smaller, and less palpably Roman; the bal-|the Valley of the Shadow of Death and 
conies seem less places of gathering and of | Bunyan’s Bright City conjoined ‘into one, I 
gossip 5 there are fewer marble pillars and| go on and on, turning to the left, by.a half- 
nanas; no diligences jingle and jumble} ruined tower, at the foot of whichis a fonda, 
at the doors. Iaskthe way tothe Alhambra| where some red-faced men from Gib are 
of a tinker who is:soldering a kettle under a| frothing uj recurrent glasses of beer, and 
wall in the open air, He.says: “It is only | discussing Irving’s Legends of Giant Moors, 


acasa de ratones” (a rat-hole), 
A Spaniard, not yet forgetting the old 
quarrel, cannot understand why you want 


pass;round a garden-walk at the foot of 
| the wall, and reach ‘the grand entrance, 
|the Gate of Judgment, where, like Job 


to see an old Moorish ruin. The smart new/or Samuel, the Sultan, or Cadi, sat and 
casino in the Bull Plaza Street is something ;| judged, grave :in .his green turban. Ever 
but that old kennel—bah ! |since thirteen ‘hundred and _seventy-eight 

What contempt the nan who has been a| that inscription of Yusuf, the founder, has 
day in a place has for the man who has just | been there over the inner doorway: “ May 
arrived! Just as I left the fonda I spied an| Allah make this: gate a protecting bulwark, 
Englishman arrive, and instantly set out to, and write down its erection among the im- 
scale the Tarpeian ‘rock, for fear of being | perishable actions of the just.” The sons of 
obliged to share in his crude view of the| Islam wrote over the inner brick doorway 
Moorish city of Boabdil. The last traveller | the name (which still remains there) of the 





I had met had a genius for contradiction, | warlike and just Sultan Aboolwalid, Abn 
and a passion for discovering in every| Maser, the Commander of the Moslems of 
place a resemblance to Constantinople ; so I | Granada ; and, as'the inscription in the long- 


thought I would be more cautious this time, | barred Cufic letters tell us, the door was closed 
and be off with my superior wisdom of forthe first time in May,the month ofthe birth 
one day. ; | of the Prophet, when all the almond-trees in 

I expected a few olives, or some dusty-| the Alhambra and gardens must have been 
leaved vegetables, as I. passed a lolling group |in a tender pink bloom, when the white 
of thirsty soldiers seated at the Horseshoe | scented flower was on the orange, and the 
gateway, and entered the Alhambra pre- blood-red blossoms on the pomegranate. 
cincts. I rubbed my eyes. Was I already | This was one of the four entrances to the old 
in Fairyland? ‘Why, it was an ‘English park | fortress. The others were: the Tower of the 
—a great sloping hill-growth of spindly,|Seven Stories, through which Boabdil the 
wispy elms: real English elms, tall and | Unfortunate went out, and which, as being 
broomy,—run to seed, as it were, from over | unlucky, was afterwards walled up; the Tower 
heat, perpetual irrigation, and want of thin-| of the Catholic Kings ; and the Armoury 
ning. Delicious ;green roofs they formed | Tower ; all built of tenacious concrete, the 
against those arrowy sunbeams, but no. more | doorway-jambs being of white marble, close- 
in keeping with the old Moorish palace than | grained and crystalline, and the omega- 
Bolton Abbey ‘woods would be with the| arches of the bygone race, moulded of sharp 
Pyramids. No wonder they form the special | red brick. I pass through the winding pas- 


pride of favoured Granada, ‘that sweats 
up the hill to get cool under its shade, and 
listen to the nightingales, who, like the souls 
of dead Moorish women, sing all the noon- 
day long, in this English bramble-chained 
wood. But, why English? Why, simply 
because this: wood was the present of. the 
Iron Duke, who had the estate of Soto de 
Roma, with its four thousand once pheasant- 


sages between the two arches, intended to 
make them stronger for defence, in case of a 
rush of spearmen—who by these angles would 
be broken into detail and chopped up in 
| detachments—and observe the blind beggars, 
who chatter perpetually of their infirmity, 
underneath the tawdry painting of a Virgin, 
covered with a sort of dairy-grating of wire, 
such as you put over meat.in hot weather. 











haunted acres given him reluctantly by the | Over that curious horse-shoe arch is a quaint 
grateful Ferdinand the Seventh, and who| open hand,carved, which has a talismanic and 
sent out these spindly elms, now spoiled by| Arabian Night effect, Some say it typifies 
ill-culture, from England. There is.a breezy | the hand of God, the symbol of power and 
stir amongst them as I pass. I think they| providence; other mental spiders, who re- 
know Iam an Englishman, and want to ask | joice in spinning out fine silken threads of 
me about their kindred; but I don’t know ' fancy, suppose it to be a type of the five 
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commandments of Islam,—to fast, give alms, 
to smite the Infidel, make pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and perform purifications, But the 
keenest of all steps in, and says it is only 
the old Roman talisman against the Evil 
Eye, such as we see in coral on Neapolitan 
lockets: the evil eye is specially dreaded 
by the Spaniards even now, their cathedral- 
towers being generally left unfinished, to 
ward off such malign influences. 

Over the inner arch is a sculptured key, | 
which critics, who always agree, decide was | 
a badge of honour, and an emblem of the! 
Prophet's power, like St, Peter, to open Hell 
or Heaven's gates. Our keen man, however, | 
again stepping in, pushes by the crossed 
swords of controversy, and says the key was 
an old Cufic emblem, intimating Allah’s| 
peed to open the hearts of true believers. 

t was a badge on the Almohades’ banners, 
and is seen in many Moorish castles. There} 
was an old legend before the Conquest, that | 
the Christians would never take this red| 
castle till the outer hand gripped the inner | 
key: a story something like the old pro- 
ae of evil to London when the dragon on 

w steeple met with the grasshopper of| 
the Exchange ; a meeting, which after the fire | 
at Gresham’s building, really took place, but 
without producing any special earthquake, 
or even raising the price of turtle soup. 

I pass through the strong gates, now un- 
winded from the Infidel ; pass the silent | 
guard-room, where an old woman knits 
under the supposed miraculous picture of the | 
Virgin, painted by Saint Luke, file up an 
enclosed lane—a sort of valley between fortress 
walls—and enter a space, under which are the 
old Moorish cisterns, which the donkeys that 
toil up for the water from the low town of 
Granada have special reasons to curse. I 
cast a hasty look at the burnt brown giant 
stones that were heaped up by Charles the 
Fifth, to form his never-finished palace which | 
the earthquake (felt again only the other 
day in Seville) frightened him out of—and 
I run up the Torre de Vela, to see the magical 
bell that peasant girls use still for their 
love incantations, and read the inscription 
relating, with all the exultant freshness of 
recent conquest, how Cardinal Mendoza, 
the night of the surrender, waved upon 
this tower, the flag of Leon and Cas- 
tille, crying, con altas voces (with a loud 
voice), “ Granada, Granada is taken!” I see 
the distant Sierra of Alhama, the gorge of 
Loja, the spot where Columbus turned back 
recalled - the messenger of tardily repent- 
ing Isabella, the old Roman Illiberis, the 
rocky defile of Moclin, the chains of Jaen, 
the mountains where the mules brought the 
snow for the Sultan’s sherbet from, and the 
gate where the brave Moorish Decius, seeing 
the city was lost, sallied, as Irving tells us, 
to die in the camp of the Spaniard. 

I pass through the obscure door that leads | 
to the Court of the Fish-pond, repeating the 
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verse of the Arab poet: “This is a palace 
of transparent crystal; those who look at it 
imagine it to be the ocean. My pillars were 
brought from Eden, my garden is the garden 
of paradise, Of hewn jewels are my walls, 
and my ceilings are dyed with the hues of 
the wings of angels. I was paved with 
Comet flowers, and those who see me 
augh and sing. The columns are blocks of 
pearl by night, by day perpetual sunshine 
turns the fountain to trickling gold.” 

T left behind me a burning town; I 
passed through English plantations to a con- 
victs’ prison, a deserted palace, an unguarded 
fortress. Now I pass through a rude door, 
and up some steps, and am in the palace 
of Haroun; Granada changes to Damascus. 
The Moorish arches, with their slender 
palm-tree shafts, rise round me, the walls 
are no longer stone ramparts, but pierced 
trellises, that turn sunshine and moonshine | 
into patterns, and seem like so much Venetian 
filagree. Surely they are needlework turned 
to stone, or some great Sultan has built them 
with panels cut from caskets of Indian ivory, 
though the piecing be not seen. The myrtles 
grow green and glossy round the great 
marble tank chest, one hundred and fifty feet 
long, which flows with mellow water, in 
which burnished fish—some apparently red- 
hot, others of pliant silver—steer, flirt, 
skim, and splash, Never stop to think that 
the dry, whity-brown, tubular-tiled, sloping 
roofs ought to be flat, and are not now 
Moorish. Donotstop to imagine the pierced 
marble balustrade that once walled in this 
bathing-place of the dark-skinned people ; 
nor picture glowing Bathsebas, — Rubens’ 
group of floating and laughing Sultanas, | 
with female black slaves watching their | 
innocent Diana gambols from corner stations 
under the shady portico. Air and water are 
the perpetual treasures of this place, and I 
tasted them both gratefully as I strode under 
the pointed arches, away from the burning 
lashes of the sun that drove me under cover. 
Beyond where the fountain bubbles like a 
singing slave (whose latiguage I can only 
decipher as perpetual lamentation for the 
exiled Moors, I pass through the ob- 
long Hall of Blessing, which is still as 
radiant with colours as the edge of fading | 
evening cloud, and where the cornices of | 
inscriptions sing to the praise of some long 
dead Sultan, who conquered twenty fortresses, 
whose excellence ran clear through his 
great deeds, like “the transparent silk thread 
that joins a necklace of pearls.” I learn from 
the rivers of poems that fret the wall, that 
this unknown dead warrior made the very 
stars quiver in heaven, yet guarded the 
tender branch of the young fig-tree from 
harm, I learn that the stars shook when 
he stamped, yet that the boughs of the 
willow bent before him in adoration. 

Now I enter—intoxicated with the fragile 
yet imperishable beauty of the palace—the 
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Hall of the Ambassadors, the golden saloon, | The Moors had a keen sensual sense of the 
with a dome which bursts like a flower-bell| necessities of climate. They were always 
sixty feet high up, is the Tower of Comares, ene of the Arab tent. They wanted air 
An ingenious friend of mine, clever at\and lightness, These marble pillars are the 
theorising (which is a sort of mental tight-|tent-spears grown to stone, This network 
rope dancing), thinks the Moorish dome lace veil that filagrees every wall with cob- 
was suggested by the scooped out half! webs of harmonious colour, is the old tent 
of a melon: a theory which I cap by) tapestry, the Cordovan stamped leather 
deriving the scalloped edge of the engrailed| hangings, the Indian shawls that canopied 
arches from the jagged edge of the aloe’s;the wandering and victorious horseman’s 
leaf. In sober truth, I do not think much of} tent, They did not want the Titan-dome of 
any fanciful architectural theories, mere the Pantheon, or the great metal beJl that 
that sober, drudging necessity suggested | hollows over SaintPeter’s; they wanted mere 
architectural shapes, and that ornament was| pendant flowers woven together into roof 

uite a superadded subsequent luxury. We | and gossamer-pierced panels, that hardly 
first get our shirt, and then we put on the! arrest the air. Everything must float and 
ruffies. We first roof ourselves in, and then | sway; they would not = out the chirp of the 
go on refining about the shape of the/ dripping silver water in the garden-court 
windows. | without, 

The most beautiful thing about these; The pillars, they thinned and shaved till 
Moorish domes is—not their grand poise and | they were no longer round blocks of rock ; 
balance, or the spontaneity of their spring— but mere banded flower-stalks, or young 
but the airiness of them. They seem mere palm-trees, slender as spear-shafts. The 
resting clouds swelling round you and canopy- spandrils are not corbelled beams, faced 
ing you with colour. You have no sense of with figure-head monsters, but perforated 
their weight or means of permanency, The props, as to some princess’s cabinet. They 
stalactite ornament, too, as it is called, seems have no Samson pillars that bear up the 
fashioned in emulous rivalry of prisoned,| Atlas-load, and that, if falling, would bring 
golden-celled honey-comb, in which honey down roof-tree and bower, in one common 
still rests ; honey, dyed by the juices of the | destruction. There is nothing to hold 
flowers from which it has been drawn. up, only ivory-patterned walls, and a honey- 

I go into the Sala of the Two Sisters; so' combed dome that floats in the hot air. 
celled from two gigantic sister slabs of|As for the ornamentation—away with your 
Macaei marble, which pave the centre of the Arabic Euclids and triangles! It was 
floor. Icrick my neck with looking up, and, thus devised. The great architect, Ibn Aser, 
let my eye soar upward and flutter like had roofed out the burning blue sky an 
a bird in and out of those flower-cup the lightning heat with a plain bell-dome, 
cells ; which seem the first creative types of after the manner of the Romans; but his 
some fresh world of fairy blossoming. A soul was not satisfied, and he sat cross- 
severe scientific American from “ Bawst'’n” legged on his prayer-carpet between the 
will insist on telling me that the thing is palm-pillars, looking up, and praying to 
very simple: it is a beeniy put together| Allah for more light of diyine wisdom, At 
by mere receipt. Those coloured cells, so; that moment came dancing in, with shell- 
shapeless yet so harmonious, are mere|shaped castanets, calabash guitars, Moorish 
prisms, united by their contiguous lateral| cymbals, and the nose-flutes of Barbary, a 
surfaces, consisting of seven different forms,| band of Christian and negro slaves, waiting 
proceeding from three primary figures ;— for their fair mistress, Nourmahal, the light 
the right-angled triangle, the rectangle, and/|of the world. Wanton in their joy, they 
the isosceles triangle. These components) flung about their arms, which, mingling 
are capable of millions of combinations,| together black and white, looked like night, 
just like the three primitive colours, or the|just when it is changing into day. They 
seven notes of the musical scale. A simple; began to pelt each other with handfuls 
receipt ; yet no one can, now-a-days, cook| of snow, which lay there in huge matted 
anything like it. And grand, too, to think | baskets, brought that morning on mules from 
of the old artist, sitting down with his| the bosom-clefts of the Sierra Nevada; and 
palette of changes on his thumb, with|the snow on the black faces fell as swan’s- 
three primary triangles, and three primary | down, but on the fairer faces it was as ice- 
colours, producing in this one conical, hel-|dew on the early roses, Then, tired of this 
meted roof alone, with his reeds and plaster, | amusement, they began to toss hundreds of 
an almost eternal sheltering of beauty, and | snow-balls aloft up at the domed roof, seeing 
some five thousand prismatic changes! “The | which of them could make most snow adhere 
carpentry of these roofs is tarnation ’cutely | to the hollow globe ; and when one obtained 
done,” says iny friend Spry, “and was derived|the victory, she laughed with a laugh that 
by the Moors from the Phcenicians and | was as a peal of silver bells. Then came the 
Egyptians.” (This is the vermilion roof men-| loud clapping of a black eunuch’s hands, the 
tioned by Jeremiah.) “But you should see! signal that Nourmahal needed their services 
the town-hall at Bawst’n!” | with perfumes and syrups in the bath-room, 
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and they all fled like a herd of fawns when a/| caves of scented shadow, looking out on a 


wolf breaks from the oleander bushes. Then 
the architect, looking up smilingly at the 
clotted snow, hangirg in bosses and tufts, 
cells and pendants, fell on his knees, and 
thanked Allah for so graciously answering 
his prayer. This roof (you will find the 
story in the Arabian Nights, or somewhere 
else) was fashioned from the melting roof of 
a snow-drift—it suggests delicious coolness— 
and the soft fretted hollows of half-thawed 
snow, flung up to the roof by playful hands, 
and modelled ere it fell. 

But what shall we say about the colour‘as 
it exists? Is it emeraldine, like humming- 
birds’ wings, or plaited flowers? No, we 
must tell the sober truth. To call a rosea 
tulip is no pleasure to our mind. * The 
colour is dim and faded ; buried under white | 
flaky icicles of accursed whitewash, or blurred | 
and besmirched as a dead butterfly’s plumes. 
Here and there are revived bright scraps of 
azure, gold, and vermilion ; but generally, it is| 
dull of outline, and dim as a washed-out sign- | 
post. It is not a bit like the hard, opaque, 
staring red and blue colour you see in Mr. 
Owen Jones’s, at the Crystal Palace—and it 
never was like that, I am thinking. Blue pre-| 
dominates ; red and yellow are subordinated | 
in geometric traceries of starred and crys- 
talline harmonies. The walls are like pages 
of illuminated missals, framed by cornices 
of poem and prayer. Where the Spaniards) 
coarsely imitate the Moorish work, the! 





fountained garden, barred in with burnin 
= of burnished brass! These woul 
ave scorched their eyes out. There is, in 
fact, no trace of gold on the pillars,—no 
shining streak or dull spot, or single dot of 
glitter. And, to prove our case still more, 
the ornaments of their strange basket-work 
blocked: out capitals, are of white ornaments 
on a blue ground; the blue, tle blue of 
the salvia flower: the white leafy tracery, 
the white surface of the original marble. 
Sometimes it is red with blue leaves, or 
blue on white with gilt bands and perpe- 
tual pious’ ejaculations of “ Blessing! There 
is no conqueror but God!” Mr. Jones may 
say that white too is blinding; but, marble 
exposed to the air soon grows of a soft mellow 
cream colour. These phylactery sentences 
everywhere on the walls are traces of a custom 
that the Chinese still retain. When one or 
two lines perpetually stare at you from a 
wall, the effect would become wearisome, or 
else the sentences would soon altogether 
cease to catch the eye or rouse the mind, 
Just as old Montaigne, talking of habit, says, 
in his quaint Gascon way, that aftera day 
or two he ceases to smell’ his perfumed 
pounced leather doublet, therefore, what 
use was it? A dreadfal argument upon 
the wearisomeness of repetitions. But these 
geometric Cufic letters’ crying aloud from 
the walls of God’s greatness, goodness, and 
power ; of the builder's magnificence ; of the 





debased greens and purples obtrude, andi Sultan’s splendour, are so countless, harmo- 
show how inferior in. decorative art civi- | nious, and interweaving—producing such 
lisation is to instinct. The dados, or: low) cross-lights of poetry and praise, and sink, 
wainscotings, are of square glazed tiles,)when the mind is torpid’ or indifferent to 
which form a glittering breast-high coat) them, naturally and gracefully into mere sur- 
of mail up to the lower third of the palace} face ornament—that they are never out of 
walls. Here the colours are the same as|place; but always an unsatiating charm. 
those of the old Majolica china: the Raphael) ‘The long broken-shaped African letters wed 
ware, which originated in the East, and may to the Arabic scrolled writing, which is a 
be seen’now in any London curiosity shop’ later and more current hand ; the one, like 
window. The dyes are the same—orange-| the Roman, originated in stone inscriptions 
pare dull sap-green and a_ reddish-| before men wrote much anywhere but on 
rown. Sometimes these Azuljo tiles, with! great men’s tombs ; the other, in parchment 
their low-toned enamel colours, are formed | scrolls of physicians and Aristotle commen- 
into pillars, or pave the floors in squares tators. They both, though dumb to us, have 
of fleurs-de-lis,; or heraldic emblems, the|a strange enchanted look to the Feringhee 
willow-pattern blue predominating. The! stranger. 
low, deep, shadow tone of these tile wain-| There has been a great deal of dull dispu- 
scots seemsto me quite to disprove Mr. Owen | tation about the Alhambra, now ended, though 
Jones's staring vermilions and opaque blues.'it never should have begun. For instance, 
In a country where the sun is solid fire, the) on each side of the ante-room of the Hall of 
Arabs wanted shade; and, in these dados,! the Ambassadors are two high cupboard- 
colour is seen in the shade, such as you find in| looking recesses, or niches, like the piscinas 
their Turkey carpets, deep, soft, and subdued. of our country churches. Blundering wise 
They did not want the red and blue stripes men would have it, that this was where the | 
ou see on child’s peppermint. Mr. Jones will' attendants put their slippers before entering 
ave it, too, that all the hundred and twenty-| to an audience, till an Arabic scholar coolly | 
eight pillars of white marble, eleven feet high, | pointed to an angular inscription round the 
that in sistery groups, as of hewn ice, support | aperture, which said, “If anyone approach 
the pavilions and porticos of the Court of|me complaining of thirst, he will receive 
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Lions, were originally ofa flaming gilt. Orly cool and limpid water, sweet and without 
imagine the Moors cowering under window- mixture.” Any Spaniard ought to have 
less roofs and domes, which were perpetual known that here was where the Alearaza, or | 
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porous earthen bottle common to all, was 
laced ; just. as it is now placed in Andalucian 
entlemen’s halls, or on the bench at inns. 
in Spain, water isa necessity of life. In 
England, we wash with it and do not drink 
it: in Spain, they drink it, but do not wash 
with it. 

Facing. these apertures, Boabdil’s throne 
was placed. Those living inscriptions: still 
speak of it, like» old - babbling servants in 
some deserted country-house,; now used as a 
show place. Hear them how they cry per- 
petually, “This dome is our father, and we, 
the recesses, his daughters. We are members 
of the same body, but the throne is the heart 
from ‘whence our soul derives energy and life. 
Yusuf, my master, has decorated me (the 
throne) with robes of glory, and I am as the 
sun; these recesses: being as signs of the 
zodiac, in the heaven of this dome.” 

Now we go down beneath this throne- 
hall, to a network of dungeon-like passages, 
by which sultans often eseaped in treasonable 
revolts; when the angry scimitars were glit- 
tering in the fountain-courts, or when the 
Abencerrages were tossing their threatening 
spears'in the buzzing city below. _ 

We gointo a prison-sort of Germanised room 
with whispering holes at each end\; which 
Philip the Second, the sullen bigot, built to 
amuse the wretched child (Don Carlos) he 
afterwards murdered. We go’ into a sort 
of vaulted’ wine-cellar, where some rude 


statuary, too bad to be pitied, has been im- | 


mured by the prudish. monks; who« have 
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67 
you pass under the engrailed arches—like so 
many lace collars copied large in gilded stucco 
—you see curiously bolted Oriental doors; 
and a high latticed corridor, whence ladies 
of the Harem could look down at audiences 
or public dinners; seeing but unseen. 
When you go up, you fancy a sort of rose per- 
fume, as from Damaseus silk, still lingers 
about the place: you look round, and see it 
is only Bensaken, the famous guide, lighting 
his cigarette. Again, if yowturn to the right 
from the Hall of Ambassadors and pass down 
a heavy Charles the Fifth gallery, you come 
to what Ford calls “a Bathsebah mirador,” 
which is what the grumbling Spaniards, who 
hate Moorish antiquities, designate “the 
Queen’s dressing-room.” Chilly Flemish 
Charles blocked up the Moorish colonnade, 
which was draughty in winter, and danbed 
this boudoir wall with sprawling Italian 
frescoes: of the battle of Lepanto, which his 
brave bastard won. Thousands of Smiths and 
Joneses have scratched their names since on 
these green frescoes, and will obtain, doubt- 
less, the degrading immortality they courted. 
Certainly there is in the corner‘a marble slab 
drilled with holes like a sink; through which, 
fuolish guides say, perfumes were smoked up 
while the radiant Sultana put on her rose 
silks and pearls above. 

We also get a glimpse of life as we grope 
about passages with broken walls, that show 
the dark hollows of subterranean aqueduets. 
We come to the Moorish bath-rooms, stupidly 
called the dungeons of Ayesha. There is, as 








always a keen eye for indecency, and find it | at Cairo, an entrance undressing saloon, and 
out as soon as any one. We enter the-state-|an inner vapour and shampooing bath, the 
rison’-where so many heart-groans have been separate seats of the Sultan and Sultana 
Lebved: and look out, of the window, from’ being duly pointed out with the peculiar 


whence Avesha let down Boabdil; who after-| lying exactitude of guides. The vapour bath 


wards proved not worth saving. has. a. blue-dome. roof, punched into star- 
It puzzles me always in a ruin to realise|shaped holes; just as you would pierce a 
the actual life of the old inmates. Where) pumpkin’s rind. Shirking the ponderous- 
did they keep their cold meat? sounds toll-| panelled blue, red, and gilt covered ceilings 
| ing in my ears. Where did they put their | of Charles the Fifth’s apartments which look 
coals? Did they bruise their-own oats? orjon the orange gardens of the Lindarajah, 
did they double up their perambulators ?|I come to the old mosque, afterwards a chapel 
are not questions more often and: perti-| purged and consecrated by Ferdinand‘ an 
naciously suggested to me. There seem no| isabella, the conquerors of Grenada. ‘Tlie 
nooks nor corners; no lumber-rooms; no|door-was once plated with bronze, and, like 
billiard-rooms, no pantries, no wine-cellars.| all the rest of the palace, stripped and spoiled 
True, there are their bath-rooms and alcoves ;| by succeeding generations of guardian thieves 
their little bins. or windowless sleeping-| who allowed no one else but themselves to 
rooms, as in Pompeian houses ; their doorless | steal. You still see above the door the ex- 
porticoes and recesses, which gold tissue} quisite laced niche where the Koran used to 
tapestries, and Mamelukes with drawn sabres | be: placed by the green-turbaned moollahs, 
may have made private. But where are their) The inscriptions which were dumb to the 
_kitchens ? where are their store-rooms ? It is| conquerors, still protest for the old faith, and 
true that, opposite the Hall of the Abencer-|cry aloud from barge board and netted 
rages where they show you a damp-red stain | rafter, “ Be not one of the negligent.” “There 
which is devoutly believed to be their blood,|is no conqueror’ but God.” “God is our 
there is the Hall of the Two Sisters, where| refuge in every time of trouble,” 
the Moorish kings resided. Out ofthis there} I look through the mosque-grated window 
are square cells, for sleeping on cushions, just | into the luxuriant garden run wild with a frolic 
as if sleep was not a regular meal, but only a| luxury and intoxication of growth. I drag 
sort of lunch, to be taken in hasty snatches in| through a stray bunch of transparent’ gol 
lulls of business, as Napoleon took it. And, if! yrapes that sway at the bars around which 
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its tendrils cling and twine like a creature 
loving its prison. As I pick the fruit 
the yellow and black-banded wasps follow 
each grape to the very door of my teeth. I 
hear the swallows speaking to me inarticu- 
lately from the burnt-up tiles. 

Last of all, at least in this day’s visit, 


| 
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continually in the habit, Topper and I, of 
starting after church-time on Sunday, making 
short journeys in the neighbourhood of 
London, and coming back to dine together, at 
some convenient place of public indigestion. 
Topper is a family man, and is always want- 
ing me to dine on the domestic hearth, while 


Bensaken and my vivacious American friend,|I am of such a tavernous disposition, that I 
who still persists that“it is nothing towhat we|am for encouraging the British restaurant 
have in Bawst’n,” drag me to the Hall of| whenever it can be done. Have we ever had 
Justice, with its three court-rooms or apses,|a wholly successful excursion, or a good 
now blazoned with the royal Spanish badges | dinner, under these circumstances? What 
of the yoke and the bundle of arrows. These | recollections I have of unpropitious weather, 
three saloons are at the east end of the Court/and long afternoons passed under porches 
of the Abencerrages which faces the Lion | standing up. Rain! Why, I suppose I 
Court, and indeed forms one side of it, with | should be met with statistics to prove that it 
its forest of marble pillars and pavement couldn’t be, if I was to put down here the 
channels for running water. Here, on the| number of rainy Sundays which I remember 
ceiling, are the curious old frescoes, painted|in one single year. Now, I don’t like rain, 
on vellum in a rude sort of Byzantine| No more does Topper; who, whenever we are 
manner by some Christian renegades, it is| caught in it, takes the opportunity of inveigh- 
supposed ; for the Moors think it impious to|ing against those detestable agriculturists, 


draw the human figure. 

Then, to learn our ground plan, we go all 
round the Alhambra hill, which guide books 
compare in shape to a grand-piano, the apex 
of the triangle pointing towards Granada ; 
observe the square where the great mosque 
once stood, that the plundering French blew 
up, and the aqueduct that they all but 
destroyed. 

Then, as the blue of dusk gets deeper, and 
the guide looks uneasily at his keys, I de-| 
oon through the long avenue walk of the | 
Alhambra, listening to the clatter of castanets | 
from the fonda dancing-booths, and descend 
to my hotel, through winding, narrow defiles 
of streets paved with black and white pebbles 
arranged in scrolls and flowery branches. 


CGELEBS IN SEARCH OF A DINNER. 


My name is Coslebs ; I am a descendant of | 


who, he says, are always clamouring for wet 
weather, that they may grow a lot of turnips, 
mangold wurzel, and things one takes no 
interest in. O, heightsof Hornsey! 0, flats 
of Hackney! 0, hills of Hampstead and of 
Highgate, how often have your alliterative 
but watery regions been witnesses to the dis- 
comfiture of us two wayfarers! How often 
beneath your penthouse lids have we spent 
our afternoons of sadness, listening to the 
patter of the rain above our heads, and 
observing the funerals, for which the bell was 
clanging from the neighbouring church ! 
Having a thorough knowledge of all the 
country, north, south, and west of London, 
and being still tormented with that ever- 
reviving thirst for something new—to which 
allusion has already been made, and which 
has been accounted for by the ill-regulated 
nature of our minds—it entered into the 
heads of both of us simultaneously one 





Mrs. Hannah More ; I am of a melancholy | Saturday night, that we would, though it did 
turn of mind; I am rather an exemplary not sound promising at all, extend our re- 
character; my digestion is not strong ; and| searches due east on the next day, or perish 


I resemble Doctor Johnson in being partial | 
to dinner: “Sir, 1 like to dine.” 

What is it, that can induce Topper and 
myself, after the numerous failures we have 
experienced in trying to make a satisfactory 
excursion on a Sunday afternoon in the neigh- 
bourhood of London,—whatis itthatcaninduce 
us to goon with these experiments? It may 
be, that being bound to pass the whole of the 
week in the metropolis, our desire to get a 
little change on our one guileless day of respite, 
is natural and excusable. It may be that a 
walk through the Regent’s Park and up Prim- 
rose Hill, though a source of infinite gratifi- 
cation to all persons of well-regulated minds, 
is apt to pall a little on the senses after too 
frequent repetition. It may be that we have 
not well-regulated minds, but, on the con- 
trary, very ill-regulated ones. At any rate,—}| 
for there is no end of conjectures—there the 
fact is, and it’s no use disguising it—we are. 


in the attempt. 

“Stop,” said Topper, suddenly, “I’ve got 
a new idea.” 

“You don’t mean to say that ?” I answered, 
eagerly. 

“T have,” said Topper, with emotion, 
“ Are you fond of ships ?” 

“Ships!” I exclaimed, kindling at the 
mere sound of the word. “If there is one 
thing in the world that interests me more 
donee than another, it isaship.” (Which 
had never struck me, before, in all my life.) 

“Then I'll tell you what we'll do,” said 
Topper, “we will go down to-morrow by 
the Blackwall Railway to the East India 
Docks, and spend the afternoon among the 
vessels which are lying there. There shall 
we see,” continued Topper, much excited, 
“there shall we behold the stately Indiaman, 
so soon about to bid a long farewell to 
England, calmly awaiting in those deep but 
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lacid waters, the moment which is to consign | head, left all the conversation, as he had 
Les for so many long weeks tothe mighty | threatened to do, to me. 
waves of the Atlantic—and there——” Under such trying circumstances, that 
“Say no more,” I cried,—“say no more,|Topper is obliged at last, in order to break 
the idea is magnificent, and we'll carry it out | the silence, to compromise matters in a very 
to-morrow.” remarkable manner, by talking to the little 
The manner of our carrying it out is this.| urchin through me, ean then rather 
At half-past one Topper is to call for me;|nearer to the lad than I did, Topper, still 
and, after a light luncheon, we are to make! looking in an exalted manner over my 
our start. Now, Topper has his anxieties.| head, asks me, if the boy is penitent ; 
Who hasn’t ? Topper says that I can have| whether he is aware how miserable he 
none, being a single man. And this, by the| has rendered his parents; whether he is 
bye, used to be a subject of dispute with | going to be good now and ever afterwards, 
us. For it is a curious thing, and one|and-a variety of other questions equally 
worthy of note, that there is a tendency in| difficult to answer. The little fellow, appa- 
humanity to lay claim to a monopoly of cares | rently much puzzled by this course of treat- 


and anxieties, and that nothing is more 
common than for people to say, because one 
happens to be single, “Ah, my dear fellow, 


ment, begins to cry; and, as he makes a free 
use of his knuckles as a means of staunching 
his tears, Topper, still to all appearance 





you don’t know what trouble means. Look | addressing the architecture at the back of 
at me!” And I am so used to this now, that! my head, asks me (with strong symptoms 
I have abandoned the field, and given up| of ee a handkerchief soon himself), 
even venturing to hint that I ever have, or| whether the boy hasn’t got’one of those 
have had, any annoyance, anxieties, or cares | useful appendages of civilisation about him? 
of any sort or kind whatsoever. Well,|It is the last question in which I am in- 
Topper’s cause of anxiety at this moment is| volved; for, upon the answer reaching us 
this, He has a son at a certain great city | through intervals of sob, that the article in 
school, who, having more taste for green trees | question is in his ward, Topper fairly breaks 
and fresh air, than for the attractions of a iowa: and, the next moment, I find him, all 
crowded thoroughfare, interesting though | his dignity gone, wiping the boy’s eyes with 
that thoroughfare is, and though the smell | his own bandana. 

from the neighbouring meat-market is one of} It was in walking from this school to 
the most refreshing things, especially in hot| the Blackwall Railway, that we naturally 
weather, that I am acquainted with; this| enough began to talk of the extraordinary 
young genticman, I say, sets off one day| perversity of ideas that could induce any one 
without leave for a country walk, and being | for a single moment to defend such a piece 
captured and brought back again to school,| of rampant insanity as the keeping shut up in 
is necessarily and rightly there in a state of| the heart of a vast City a number of children 
temporary disgrace and generally under a} such as we had just seen, penned into that 











cloud. So Topper is anxious about him, and 
we determine, as we are going through the 
City, to call at the school and see how the 
boy is getting on. 

As we passed the playground of the school 
on our way to its entrance, we saw this 
young gentleman squeezing as much of 

is countenance as circumstances permitted 
through the bars which agreeably surround 
that place of recreation. And, indeed, this 
flattening of the bones of the face against 
these barriers of iron appeared, as far as we 
could see at a hasty glance, to be the only 
means of amusement that was to be had. 

Well, it was an embarrassing thing when 
Topper, who is ever appearing in some new 
phase of this kind, turned round to me just 
as we were entering the school, and said: 
“You know, you'll do the talking, Charley. 
It will come better from you.” 

“Come better from me.” What an extra- 
ordinary idea, But there was no time to 
expostulate, as the boy was before us in 
another moment, and Topper, with a coun- 
tenance in which an attempt at severity 
struggled with a strong tendency to take the 
lad up and hug him, remained perfectly 
silent; and, looking loftily over the top of my 


a enclosure, and looking as pale and 
istless as might be expected of boys so 
situated. It is bad enough, one is apt to 
think, looking at the white faces that sur- 
| round one in this town of London, that men 
|and women are obliged by the nature of 
their occupations to live in this foul air, and 
surrounded by sights, sounds, and smells, 
little conducive to health or happiness ; but 
that children should be brought up in such 
places, where so many of the means of educa- 
tion, using the word in its large sense (in- 
cluding the bringing up of the body as well 
as that of the mind), are, and always must 
be, wanting, is an absurd enormity the cham- 
pions of which might be wholesomely birched, 
to the great profit and comfort ‘of the com- 
munity. 

Through the City ; through Stepney, Lime- 
house, Poplar ; past stagnant cocks, but high 
above them, and almost among the masts of 
ships that float there; over the roofs; be- 
tween stacks of chimneys; among garret 
windows, the rude and iron road we travel 
by, forces its black, relentless way. Is there, 
then, no eud to the town this way? These 
frail and squalid rows of houses—these vast 
and barren factories—is their line to stretch 
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on for ever? The people, too—we get some 
glimpses of them as we pass—how sallow, 
black, and care-worn in their aspect; but 
how strangely patient. Some of them, sitting 
at. their windows fail to look up as we rush 
by them ;.so used are they to the noise we 
make as we tear, for a moment, almost 
through the rooms they live in. 

It was a relief to us both when we were, 
in a short time enough, disgorged in safety 
by the side of the Thames; glad to think that 
the ships we were going among would pro- 
bably suggest to us different ideas from those 
which were forced upon us during our recent 
journey. 

I. suppose it would be impossible to “go 
into” ships, asa subject, more thoroughly 
and critically than Topper and I did that 
afternoon. We examined them, near, at a 
distance, in front, behind (I renounce all 
nautical terms, fearing a mistake), and at. the 
side. We canvassed the respective merits of 
the.old and new systems of building. Topper 
—who is the most national man breathing— 
says, “ Give him the good old British wall- 
sided merchantman ;” and itis in vain that I 
a to inoculate him -with the admiration 
which I feel so strongly myself for that tribe 
of vessels to which the term clipper-built is 
generically applied. Tome, thelong graceful 
sweep in all the lines of these vessels is one 
of the most beautiful things in the world, 
and everything about them has a fast and 
rakish and, at the same time,a certain femi- 
nine look (which all ships should have),.and 
which, as everything with.such characteristies 
must. be, is very pleasant. to.look upon. It is 
true that the front view of .a clipper-ship is 
not altogether satisfactory ; but, then, L have 
a theory which I would humbly submit to the 
judgment of the initiated that the front. view of 
allships isa failure, And it is.a curious thing, 
and one which may be mentioned while this 
question of front.and. side views is, for.a 
moment, on the carpet, that this inferiority 
of the front view to the. side is not confined 
to ships, but that in quadrupeds the aspect 
of the creature.as it faces you, which one 
would have expected to be the best, is-very 
far from being so, and that this, in the ease 
of such animals, is the less important. because 
we can.so rarely get them.to.look .us in the 
face even for a moment. This is so, we say, 
with the lower animals, while with man. it. is 
widely different ; for we mistrust him, and 
justly, if he will not meet our eye, and he 
who would estimate truly the perfeetion of 
that last work of the creation would surely 
wish.to meet him face to face. 

Finding it impossible .to convince Mr. 
Topper that the mppeneiip is the best, and 
that. he cleaves to his origmal idea that this 
form of vessel is Yankee-looking, piratical, 
and, un-English, I abandon argument—as I 
always do with everybody at a very early 
stage—and we turn to those topics upon 
which we can both agree. We can both 


agree that this is a good to spend an 
afternoon ‘in, and that. it'is very kind of the 
dock ‘officials to let us in for nothing. We 
,@an both agree that it would be diffeult to 
imagine auything more ‘hopeless or wildly 
|impossible than the idea of ‘any -human 
agency ever getting any of these ships (locked 
up, and involved, and intertwined, as they 
\appear with each other) out of the doek in 
which they lie. Weean both agree in mar- 
velling that sucha system of ship construction 
should ever have existed.as was in vogue 
at the time when some of the oldest of the 
vessels before us were built. They present 
their broad bows to the:waves, and seem to 
say, “There, we set these square shoulders 
of ours against the water which you fondly 
expect to force us through, and get us on if 
youcan,” Finally, we can both agree that a 
visit to the East India Docks ‘is a famous 
thing for. the appetite. Andhere it behoves 
me .to mention a trait in Mr. Topper’s 
character, which I am wholly ata loss to 
explain. At and before the commencement 
of our excursion, Mr, Topper, who, as well.as 
myself, is a to study economy at times 
more.than could be wished, invariably stipu- 
lates that we shall have for dinner nothing 
but a chop—* they give you such good chops, 
you know, in the City,” he adds. I agree 
to this, and the subject drops. But, about 
half-past three, pm., Limvariably notice that 
Mr. Topper’s countenance ‘clouds over, «and 
he appears to have something on his mind. 
It.is then that, after various muttered allu- 
sions which I pretend to ignore, toa bitof 
fish, he at length boldly acknowledges that: 
he ‘shall not enjoy his dinner unless that 
article of food precedes our chop. It is mse- 
less for me—knowing that if I accord Topper 
an inch in this matter, -he will instantly pro- 
eeed to demand an ell, or, im plain English, 
that he will want soup next ;. it is useless for 
me to contend that fish at taverns on Sunday 
is never fresh and good ; or, indeed, to put 
forward any argument, however plausible, 
upon the subject. It invariably i partly 
perhaps beeause I. don’t dislike a bit of fish 
myself, in my giving way. I had just done 
so on the afternoon-with whose adventures 
we are at present occupied, and having passed 
the fish bill, we had. gone on from the main 
topic to the discussion of a minor clause, as 
to what the nature of the fishyshouldybe— 
Topper being all for fresh herrings, I 
being Reuntel by visions of a symmetrically 
browned sole—when the contest was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a stout, gentleman in 
a curly-brimmed hat (an article which Ihave 
often seen associated with obesity), who 
turned out to be a ‘friend of Topper’s, and 
the commander of two of the-ships which lay 
before us; and, as Topper imstantly began 
to talk about craft,and to become otherwise 
nautical (but inaceurate) in his phraseology, 
the sole and herring controversy ‘was tem- 
porarily suspended. Our new ‘friend had 
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a vessel inthe dock which:was under orders the first, steamer that arrived, we had to 
to leave the next morning ; and, as.she was| wait for the; next; a vessel which, after 
to, convey troops, and,as.a penalty of twenty | lingering :as long .as it could at Blackwall, 
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pounds would be incurred, for every.day she 
was behind her time, the. men had to be at 
work on beard her night and day, and even 
on Sunday. We went all over her,.and were 
chiefly impressed -by that which, I. think, 
always strikes one in looking on at great 
undertakings'which have to be-completed by 
a given time, and which are fearfully back- 
ward—I mean that so little appears to be 
doing, when so much has to be done ; and 
that that little seems to be utterly immate- 
rial ; while all sorts of things of the utmost 
possible importance are left, apparently, un- 
attended to. 

“ Extremely interesting,” we said to one 
another, as we left the ship, “and .xeally a 
most successful and pleasant.afternoon.” 

The words were hardly out of our,mouths 
when we observed what was—though:we did 
not know it.at the time—the first indieation 
of the decline of our, prosperity. ‘This .was 
a dense volume of smoke which seemed 
to come from a considerable. distance, and 
which, appearing as it did on Sunday after- 
noon, could only be attributed to.a fire raging 
somewhere between where we were. and the 
town. We took it.as easily:as persons com- 
monly do the misfortunes of other people, 
and, proceeded to the railway station, intend- 
ing, as it was now getting on towards, six 
o'elock, to step at once into the train which 
was to convey us to London, and,,as we jad 
new, a very fine appetite, to dinner. 

Well, it was a nasty thing to find, after 
waiting half-an-hour among.a crowd of people 
—every member of which was engaged in 
eating—that, though the trains were an- 
nouneed to:run every quarter of an hour, 'the 
doors which led to them were kept locked, 
and the little hole from which the tickets 
were issued hermetically elosed. It was a 
nasty thing, after waiting another quarter of 
an hour, to find out the smoke we had ob- 
served was caused bya fire upon our line of 
railway, and that nobody knew when there 
would be another train, It was a nasty 
thing to have to go and stand for another 
half-hour upon a pier by the side of the river, 
with the evenings getting so cold as they are 
in October, and we-so hungry, and that river 
at Blackwall a chilly place in the evening, in 
the dog-days. It was.a nasty thing that 
when the boat did come it proved to be eom- 
pletely crammed from end ;to end with Irish 

op-pickers going up to London to commit 
assaults, and to run up and down in hob- 
nailed boots wpon the bodies of their wives, 
who, thereupon, would become infinitely 
more attached to them than before receiving 
such attentions, and would decline to appear 
against them .at police-courts, or otherwise 


subject them to annoyance. It was a nasty 
thing that in consequence of this heavy! 


ee cargo having monopolised' 


i. 


proceeded to linger as long as it could at 
Greenwich, .and everywhere else where it 
could get a ehance. It was a nasty thing, 
with the fiend “hop-dance crying in Tom’s 
stomach for two white herrings,’ to be out 
in ‘the dark and in the cold upon the ecom- 
fortless Thames, with the tide against. us. 

It was in consequence of Topper’s .un- 
hallowed longings for prohibited luxuries 
that I consented to dine at an establishment 
where you pay a certain sum and. are 
vided with a.dimner which includes, soup, fish, 
vegetables, an entrée, a joint, a dish of sweets, 
and cheese. If it was:all good a, great deal 
too cheap, and if it was all bad—and, O, it 
was 80 bad !—+a,great deal too dear, After the 
first spoonful of soup (an oily compound called 
mockturtle, with lumps of fat pork floating in 
it, and flavoured with glue), I felt that.all hope 
must now be abandoned, and looked across 
the table at Topper: who evaded my. glance, 
aud remarked what.a pretty paper there was 
upon.the walls. The soup removed, wenext 
flung ourselves upon the fish, It was John 
Dorey, an animal I .had hitherto considered 
fabuleus. This made it imteresting ; and, as 
it had no greater defect than ‘being wholly 
devoid of flavour, and appearing to have been 
in the hot water ever since it came.out of 
the cold—which might have been about a 
fortnight, or thereabouts—we might, per- 
haps, have got on pretty well with it but for 
the circumstance that there was so little:of it 
to get on with, well or ill; Topper having 
been favoured with the extreme tip of the 
tail, whilst.my portion, consisted of the back 
fin and half a gill, Our plates were, on 
our laying down our forks, promptly whisked 
away. And then came that fatal entrée 
question. It appeared, on consulting the 
carte, that we had a choice of two of these 
side-dishes. The first was a Ris de vean a 
la financiére (but why bother ourselves with 
French })—we had, then, to choose between 
A smile of calf to the female capitalist, and 
Chicken to the truffles. It ended in our 
smiling upon the smile of calf, and. ordering 
the sweetbread to appear before. us. 

It was not till t had wrestled for some 
time with this article of food that I threw 
aside the mark of contentment which I had 
hitherto worn, and, leaning back in my seat 
and laying down my knife and fork, sternly 
addressed my friend :— 

“ Augustus Topper,” I said, “what is this 
that we have got upon.our plates 7” 

“TI do not,” replied Augustus, separating 
the words carefully, “I do. not know.” 

“ Does it not, Augustus,” I went on to say, 
“does itnot resemble India-rubber 1” —Topper 
nodded slowly in acquiescence—“and does it 
not resemble wash-leather that has been steeped 
in warm brine? Is it not a compound of 
withered skin and cartilage, Augustus, and 
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cellular tissue, and twine? Does it not rivet/I should imagine) to that which ‘would ‘be 
the knife, Augustus, and do you hear a/produced by the slow boring of a red-hot 
whistling sound when the fork is dug into | gimlet making its way through the chest from 





it?” 

“JT hear and see,” replied Angpites! 
Topper, “all these things which you have | 
mentioned,” 

The time has been when a waiter on being 
asked by me what was the joint which, | 
at that moment, he most strongly recom: | 
mended, has answered, that there was a saddle | 
or haunch of mutton then in cut, of a quality 
which would rejoice the hearts of aldermen. | 
The time has been, when I have expected | 
to see, upon the table before me, a plate! 
containing two long slices cut as with a} 
razor from either side of the spine of an aged | 
and tender southdown. But this was in my) 
routh. It is not so now; and, consequently, | 
was not surprised, but only deeply sorrow- 


substance, which exhausted the subject of 
toughness and tastelessness for ever, came 
before us. It was the last faint hope of 
nourishment withdrawn. A little Cit of 
pastry, black with repeated bakings, and two | 
small damsons each, finished the repast. It | 
was a curious circumstance, by the bye, and | 
one full of a sinister and deadly significance, | 
that the waiters seemed in no wise astonished 
at having to take away the plates of their 
customers with almost as much upon them 
as when they were brought. One had only | 
to lean back in one’s chair and lay down one’s 
fork,—the hint was immediately understood, 
and acted upon. 

One of the most irritating things con- 
nected with this establishment was the air 
of pretension about it. The waiters brought | 
you the dishes as if they really believed 
they were eatable; and one tall gentle- 
manly creature, whose whole business was to 
walk softly about the room and look on at 
other people’s dinners, bore about him an 
aspect of such peace and plenty, and had 
altogether such a butler-like and opulent | 
appearance, that one began at times to doubt 





the evidence of one’s senses, and to question | $* 
oneself severely whether any establishment | - 


with that waiter in it could have provided 

even a doubtful dinner, There was every 

external grace and ornament that could be 

engrafted upon eating, but not a thing to eat. 

There were elaborately folded napkins, resem- | 
bling cocked hats of naval officers. There 

were green and brilliant finger-glasses to wash | 
the outside of that mouth whose inside had | 
been so little studied, while gratuitous tooth-| 
picks were pressed upon your acceptance, till ' 
the tables seemed to bristle with them. 

It was while noticing these and the like cir- 
cumstances, with a view of diverting my atten- | 
tion from adeadly combination of hunger,and a 
loathing for food, with a sensation similar (as 


ront to back—it was at this time, I say, that 
my gaze, wandering from place to place, did 
finally light upon the form of. my friend, 
Mr. Topper. It was arrested by the ghastly 
pallor of that gentleman’s countenance. 
“Topper,” I said, “you don’t look well.” 
“TI don’t feel well,” replied Topper. 
Here there was a pause, 
“I think you will admit,” continued Mr, 


Topper, who had been writhing uneasily for | 


some moments, “if you will take a glance at 


yonder mirror, that you don’t look quite the | 


thing—yourself.” 


“I am aware, Topper,” I answered, “that | 


my countenance is something ghastly.” 


Here there was another pause, and when I | 
resumed the conversation it was in a low | 
ful, when in the present case some fibrous | tone, inaudible to the gentlemanly creature, | 


and the other waiters. 


“ Topper,” I whispered, “ to what particular | 


part of this squalid and disastrous ‘meal, do 
you attribute our sensations 7” 
“Tam haunted,” he replied, “by the remem- 


brance of the oily soup, and the little swim- | 


ming morsels of fat boiled pork.” 

I answered that I, for my part, had ever 
present to mind, as to my palate, the leathery 
sweetbread and the blackened pastry. 


Again, a period of long and gloomy silence, 


At length I broke it once again. 


“Topper,” I said, as we rose to go, “what | 


is to be done?” 


“T should say,” replied Topper,—* I should | 


say, Soda,” 
And this was pleasure. 
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